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The use of natural gas is increasing at a faster rate than 
any other primary source of energy. 
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the pipeline 
that runs back 


3 thousand years 


Primitive men warmed themselves by a 
mysterious blue flame... natural gas! 
Later, the Chinese piped it through frail 
bamboo tubes. 


Today, that same hot, clean-burning fuel 

is transported by Tennessee Gas through a 
2200-mile pipeline stretching from 

the Southwest to the thickly populated 
industrial East. 


America’s longest pipeline, this great 

steel artery “hauls” a billion-and-a-half cubic 
feet of gas a day! Delivers the world’s 
most efficient fuel to the world’s greatest 
fuel markets . . . people and places 

that never knew natural gas before. 


And does it by the most economical 
and dependable method of transportation— 
by pipeline. 
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First of a series which among its objectives is to make “the public conscious of the many inherent advantages of natural gas as a fuel” 
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“The Canadian gas industry has come of age—tomor- 
row it starts treading the road to maturity.” 

These words, spoken by Dennis K. Yorath as out- 
going president of the Canadian Gas Association at 
its 47th annual convention last summer, reflect the feel- 
ings of hope, confidence and destiny that permeate 
the Canadian industry. 

The exploration and exploitation of Canada’s tre- 
mendous natural resources have been a phenomenon 
of the war and post-war era. Uranium for atomic en- 
ergy, iron ore for steel, vast new reservoirs of oil— 
these are the vital ingredients of our modern economy 
and all have been found and utilized in the territories 
of our northern neighbor. 

Now another indispensable tool of modern industry 
and living—natural gas—is about to be made available 
throughout Canada. The Trans-Canada pipeline will 
bring natural gas from the Pacific to the St. Lawrence 
River. Part of this supply will go to our own Midwest 
and it seems irresistible logic that eventually other 
sections of the U. S. will benefit from this Canadian 
bounty. 

As the Canadian industry stands on the threshold of 


CANADA GAS ON THE MARCH 


progress and expansion, it is interesting to see what 
role the industry’s leaders assigns to its associations. 
According to Mr. Yorath, gone are the days when CGA 
can be “a cosy little group of friends, drawn together 
through business connections, who meet once a year on 
a more or less social basis and exchange a few ideas 
concerning their industry.” 

Instead, he says, “We must start today to convert our 
organization into a full time efficient body that can 
assist, advise and act on behalf of the Canadian gas 
industry.” 

The job of this association, as Mr. Yorath sees it, is 
to provide the lead on three fronts: Selling the investor, 
who must put up the millions for expansion; selling the 
customer, who must buy the gas; and educating the 
general public on the impact this new industry will 
have on its daily lives and the nation’s economy. 

“If you are willing to provide the support,” Mr. Yo- 
rath told the CGA membership, “this association can 
take a major task off your shoulders and through coor- 
dination produce results no one company or group 
could do by itself.” 





FRINGE COSTS MOUNT 


Fringe benefits cost amounted to $720 per employee dur- 
ing 1953, according to a survey of 940 companies conducted 
by the National Chamber of Commerce. The figure was $76 
higher than that obtained from a similar survey two years 
ago; the average payment was 19.2 percent of payroll, 34.6 
percent per payroll hour. 


ONE COMPANY’S STORY 

One gas company, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, Chicago, broke down its employee benefit costs to 
dollars and cents figures understandable by every employee. 
“Your Paycheck Tells Only Part of the Story” was the head- 
ing used in the September issue of the company’s “Gas 
News.” Payments for time not worked averaged 26 cents 
per hour or $539 annually, and cash outlays for pensions, 
insurance, etc., averaged 29 cents per hour or $612 a year 
for each employee. 

Peoples avoided any self-congratulation: “These benefits 
are in no way considered as ‘gifts’ to employees. The com- 
pany looks upon such expenditures as an investment in the 
satisfaction, security and contentment of employees.” 


LEADING THE WAY 


Perhaps there’s no need to belabor the axiom that we 
have to lead the way to automatic gas range sales, but here 
is an example that bears repeating. When Sears, Roebuck 
withdrew automatic gas range advertising from its catalogs, 
President Eacker made an inquiry on behalf of the Associe- 
tion. An excerpt from the reply: 

“We have withdrawn our automatic gas ranges from @ 
number of our General Catalogs since sales have not been if 
desirable ratio to advertising costs. We do, however, com 
tinue to show such ranges in our Dalles and Los Angele 
catalogs where on an area-wide basis, it is apparent that the 
consumer has been better conditioned toward automatic gas 
cooking.” 

Someone led the way in Dallas and Los Angeles! 


PEAKS AND VALLEYS 


It’s common knowledge that peak days for electric utilities 
are swinging from winter to summer—those dog days when 
everybody and his brother turns on that window air coolet. 
The gas man may take some consolation from the fact thal 
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these aforementioned utilities consumed a record amount of 
gas last July—127.4 billion cubic feet, according to “Elec- 


trical World.” 


HOW-TO-DO-IT 

Our own industry’s gas all-year air conditioning cam- 
paign has completed its most successful season, with a num- 
ber of companies participating aggressively for the first time. 
One outcome will be a “how-to-do-it’” book being prepared 
by the Gas All-year Air Conditioning Committee of the Resi- 
dential Gas Section, which will survey the market, competi- 
tive situation, product and will present case histories and a 
plan of action. 


FUTURE AIR CONDITIONING 


As for gas air conditioning for the future, the gas-fired 
internal combustion engine offers the most immediate and 
practical answer. That is the conclusion reached after pre- 
liminary research conducted under PAR auspices. One manu- 
facturer, The Coleman Company, held a preview of its gas- 
fired engine-driven units last summer in Wichita. 


ISOTOPES CHECK LEAKS 


Radioactive isotopes, vital byproduct of atomic energy, 
are being used by Natural Gas Storage Company of Illinois 
to trace leaks in the Herscher Dome underground storage 
pool. Convinced that there is no structural fault in the dome, 
the company is introducing Argon 41, a radioactive gas, into 
its gas wells to check any leakage around well casings. A 
total of 20 wells will be checked. 


FUTURE POWER 


Amid the rash of predictions regarding future power re- 
quirements, with electricity derived from atomic energy given 
a central role, we like the gentle reminder from Selas Cor- 
poration’s “High Gradient’: “. . . gas is a precision tool 
for heat processing, capable of indefinitely duplicating per- 
formance in piece after piece, just as a lathe or grinder or 
other machine tool... . As gas becomes more readily 
available into all industrial sections of the country we believe 
that the increase in its rate of consumption may well go 
ahead of the rate forecast for electricity.” 


OIL GASIFICATION 

Still speaking of hydrocarbons, which some of our more 
enthusiastic competitors would relegate to the field of petro- 
chemicals, we would like to point out that new developments 
fo convert oil into gas are still underway. Unique oil gasifica- 


tion equipment to test oil cracking at pressures up to 100 
psig and in hydrogen atmospheres will soon be in service at 
the Institute of Gas Technology. Purpose of this PAR project 
is to seek improvement in interchangeability, throughput and 
quality of residuals. 


TIE-IN 
Washington Gas Light tied-in with the all-gas kitchen 
movie, “Susan Slept Here,” by conducting a contest in the 
theater lobby. Best answer to “Why | like the idea of built-in 
gas cooking equipment” won a Caloric built-in gas range. 


HOLLYWOOD FRONT 


More movies and television shows are graced with gas ap- 
pliances, thanks to continued work and initiative of A. G. A.’s 
Hollywood Bureau. Half a dozen top feature films now in 
production will have all-gas kitchens in background shots, 
and a whole new list of TV commercials will use our products. 


AND IN MANHATTAN 


As A. G. A.’s metropolitan service and contact program 
becomes better known to magazine, television, food com- 
pany, college and newspaper test kitchens more and more 
use is being made of this facility. Twenty-seven new ranges, 
four refrigerators and two dryers have been exchanged in 
these kitchens. 


MRS. AMERICA 


Final negotiations are in progress for contract between 
Mrs. America, Inc., and A. G. A., with signing slated by time 
this appears in print. Latest count shows 78 companies in 30 
states, representing 11,000,000 meters, will participate in 
next year’s contest. 


SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Booklets describing operating principles of six major gas 
appliances for use by 7th, 8th and 9th grade teachers are in 
preparation. They are part of A. G. A.’s school education 
program, which now has companies representing 15,000,000 
meters subscribing to it. Another book,’’“How Your Gas Meter 
Works,” is sponsored by the meter division of GAMA. 


METER REPAIR 


Operating men will be interested in “Planning and Op- 
eration of the Central Meter Repair Shop,” an article that 
takes up most of the editorial space in the September 23 
issue of “Gas Age.” It’s the story of Public Service Electric & 
Gas Company’s centralized meter repair shop which is ca- 
pable of handling 250,000 meters each year. 


INDUSTRY FILMS 


Growing importance of motion pictures and sound-slides 
in presenting various aspects of the gas industry is evident 
from the size of film library assembled by A. G. A. Listed in 
20-page booklet are 36 motion pictures and 16 sound-slides, 
suitable for showing most gas territories. All of the former 
and some of the latter are available on loan or at no charge. 
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First A. G. A. Laboratory in 
Cleveland was in building 
leased from East Ohio Gas Co. 


1925 1928 


Reidy taking shape is the 17,800 square foot north wing 
addition of the American Gas Association Laboratories at 
Cleveland, Ohio. The expansion will provide 23 additional 
gas appliance testing stations to be used mainly for the ap- 
proval testing of central heating equipment and domestic gas 
incinerators. 

Construction work on the north wing addition began late 
in 1953 and occupancy is expected during November, 1954. 
The structure incorporates an incoming appliance receiving 
dock together with a full basement for temporary storage. An 
800 square foot mezzanine has been built over the receiving 
dock for administrative offices. The main floor has a ceiling 
height of 2114 feet to provide adequate head room for the 
testing of central heating equipment. 

Throughout their brief 29 years of history, the Laboratories 
have steadily grown in service and prestige. Their growth 
has been not only in plant facilities, but as a nationally recog- 
nized organization dedicated to the welfare of the gas user 
and the industry at large. 

The idea for a national “proving grounds” for gas appli- 
ances had been in the minds of the early industry leaders for 

















Wholly owned by A. G. A., these buildings 
were completed July, 1928. Here Laboratories 
rapidly earned respect of industry and public 












many years and received its stimulus for realization on Mg 
23, 1924 when the Executive Committee of the American Gx 
Association approved the recommendations of its special Com 
mittee on Testing Laboratory that such an agency be estab 
lished. Testing operations did not, however, commence until 
June, 1925 when leased quarters were obtained at Cleveland. 

From the beginning it was agreed that the Laboratonis 
major efforts should be devoted to the testing and approwl 
of gas appliances. Before such tests could be performed, ot 
certed efforts were necessary in the preparation of nationally 
recognized standards for appliances that would insure silt 
and satisfactory performance over their effective life. 

Today these standards, prepared and kept up to date} 
representatives from the industry with the assistance of tht 
Laboratories, are looked upon with high regard by the gas it 
dustry, code authorities, governmental officials and mai 
others. Not only do these standards enjoy American recogit 
tion and acceptance, but in June, 1927 the Canadian Gas AS 
sociation appointed the Laboratories as its official testi 
agency and formally adopted these standards. 

In addition to the responsibility of determining by acti 
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ly occupied during 1954 





wing at Cleveland, to be completed next month, adds more vitally 


to gas industry's appliance “‘proving ground.” In 29 years, A.G. A, Laboratories’ 


ice and prestige is reflected in rapidly expanding plant facilities 






expansion spurred 
on of south wing, 


1954 


tests that the appliance complied with the standards, it was 
recognized that approved appliances must be identified for the 
benefit of the customer, and that a continuous program of in- 
spection was needed to insure continued compliance of pro- 
duction models with the prototype unit. Display of the Labora- 
tories registered Approval Seal, permanently attached to an 
appliance by the manufacturer, constitutes his representation 
that the appliance bearing it conforms in all respects to the 
model originally approved. 

The early industry leaders agreed that any performance 
standards that were to be applied nationally should truly cover 
country-wide gas service conditions. Accordingly, appliance 
standards have been developed for natural, manufactured and 
mixed gases, and for LP and LP gas-air mixtures. When the 
Laboratories were founded use of natural and LP gases was 
not widespread. Today, however, natural gas is distributed to 
approximately 21 million customers, and about seven million 
customers are served with liquefied petroleum gases in areas 
not on gas utility mains. 

_ In view of the rapid acceptance of the Laboratories and the 
industry's appliance approval program, the original rented 
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North wing rises to add 17,800 sq. ft. 
to appliance testing program, bring- 
ing total facilities to 83,000 sq. ft. 


1954 


quarters were soon outgrown, and in 1928 a modern 25,000 
square foot laboratory building was erected in order to prop- 
erly fulfill the obligations to the public and the gas industry. 

Shortly thereafter the value and need of a branch laboratory 
located on the west coast was recognized. Accordingly, leased 
quarters were obtained in 1930 and the Pacific Coast Branch 
established at Los Angeles. At first it was known as an inspec- 
tion station, but shortly thereafter was fully equipped to con- 
duct any existing certification tests. These facilities were soon 
outgrown and a site for a new building was purchased by the . 
Association during 1939. 

Then in 1948 adjoining land and the building thereon was 
purchased when further expansion of the Pacific Coast Branch 
became desirable. Including a Quonset hut constructed in 
1946, slightly more than 20,000 square feet of building space 
have been made available for appliance testing and inspection 
purposes on the Pacific Coast. 

Shortly after the end of World War II, the request for ap- 
pliance testing services of the Cleveland Laboratory had also 
grown to the point where further expansion became a neces- 
sity. While the Laboratories testing staff had been rapidly ex- 










Started in 1930 in leased quarters, Pacific 
Coast branch has become full-fledged A. G. A. 
Laboratory to service gas industry in West 


panded to keep pace with the increasing number of appliances 
received for approval tests, and night shifts established, a 
point was eventually reached when building space became 
inadequate for the staff on hand. 

Erection of the recently completed south wing required 
demolition of a number of frame dwellings in 1950 in order 
that the south wing addition could be made. This addition was 
dedicated in 1951. The first floor was occupied shortly there- 
after and the second floor completed during 1954 when con- 
struction of new administrative offices was authorized. The 
new structure added roughly 20,000 square feet, bringing the 
total floor space at Cleveland and Los Angeles to approxi- 
mately 65,000 square feet. 

Individual models of gas appliances and accessories are 
currently being tested at the rate of over 5,000 a year by the 
largest staff in the history of the Laboratories. The Labora- 
tories staff currently totals 212, of which 178 are employed 
at the Cleveland Laboratory. 





bE 

Approximately 600 equipment manufacturers now 
their units tested by the Laboratories, or nearly 50 perog 
more than were fabricating gas equipment a decade ago, 
tral heating equipment accounts for over 50 percent of 
appliances received for approval tests. 

In June, 1953 it became apparent that further expangj 
of the Cleveland Laboratory had become a necessity. 
satisfactory rezoning arrangements were completed, adjag 
land on the north side was purchased and contracts awag 
for the 17,800 square foot north wing addition. Complet 
of this wing will bring the combined facilities of the 
tories to around 83,000 square feet, and represents an iny ; 
ment of a million and a quarter dollars in plant and equ 
ment. 4 
The Laboratories are a living tribute to the far-sightedgg 
of our early industry leaders—industry leaders who 
nized the value of the consumers’ confidence and that, throy 
service, the industry will continue to prosper. 
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New Laboratories’ wing dedicated to R. M. Conner, first director 


he first director of 

American Gas Asso- 
ciation Laboratories and 
their guiding spirit 
through the years of 
growth is being honored 
> at the dedication of the 
_ new north wing, sched- 
uled to take place on 
October 12 at the 
A. G. A. Convention in 
Atlantic City. Raymond 
Mower Conner, director 
from 1925 to 1947, will 
be presented to the con- 
vention by N. B. Berto- 
lette, chairman of the 
Laboratories Managing Committee, with E. H. Eacker, 
A. G. A. president, scheduled to make the dedicatory address. 

Except for about one and one-half years’ service as an artil- 
lery officer in France in World War I, Mr. Conner’s entire 
business life has been spent in the gas industry. Shortly fol- 
lowing his graduation from Oregon State College in 1915, 
with a B.S. degree in civil engineering, he became associated 
with the Portland Gas and Coke Company of Portland, Ore- 
gon. For most of the next ten years he headed its testing labora- 
tories. In 1922 he was appointed chairman of the Gas Appli- 
ance Test Code of the Pacific Coast Gas Association. Mr. 
Conners accomplishments in the gas utilization field on the 
Pacific Coast made him the natural selection for director of 
the new A. G. A. Laboratories in 1925. 

To him is given the principal credit for guiding them 
through the early critical years of their existence and for for- 
mulating and administering the policies which contributed so 





R. M. Conner 


greatly to their growth. To him likewise is credited a lange 
share of the success which the Association's approval program 
has attained and the high regard to which both the indusiy 
and the public hold for it. 

As the result of serious illness in 1947, Mr. Conner was 
obliged to give up the heavy responsibilities of Laboratories 
director. He was then appointed consultant and in that capadiy 
has maintained close and continuous contact with the organi 
zation he established nearly 30 years ago. From that small 
beginning he has seen the Laboratories grow to represent a 
investment of over one and one-quarter million dollars ip 
land, buildings and equipment. 

To be mounted on the wall of the new building is a bron 
tablet bearing the following inscription: 


IN HONOR OF 


RAYMOND MOWER CONNER 
Laboratories Director, 1925-1947 


Whose faith in the principles of the American Gas A? 
ciation Laboratories guided their establishment and growl 
from modest beginnings to a position of national prominent 
~whose inspiring leadership directed the development a 
national standards for gas appliances, and whose adminisitt 
tive ability greatly contributed to the advancement of the gs 
industry and the welfare of the public it serves. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


H. Carl Wolf E. H. Eacker 

Managing Director President 

C. H. Waring, Chairman N. B. Bertolette, Chama” 
Approval Requirements Laboratories 


Managing Committee 
October 12, 1954 


Committee 
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ccidents Don’t Happen—They Are 
CAUSED!” That’s the central and 
often-sounded theme of the new A. G. A. 
Accident Prevention Course which ended 
a three-week preview tour on September 
8 at Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Test conditions for the pilot run of the 
course, which is officially titled “Acci- 
dent Prevention Through Informed Su- 
pervision,’ were supplied by the North- 
ern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, Nebraska. 
More than 100 of Northern Natural’s 
supervisors and foremen attended three 
two-day “schools” at Amarillo, Tex.; 
Wichita, Kan., and Fort Dodge. 

Northern Natural Gas supervisory personnel listen intently as Marvin Travis, company Sun-browned, hard-handed gas pipe- 

safety director, sums up course’s main themes at final session of Ft. Dodge 2-day school liners from Texas and Oklahoma and 
Kansas met in the course’s “school 
rooms” with engineers and compressor 
men from Iowa and Nebraska and Min- 
nesota. No harder test for any set of in- 
structions dealing with the gas business 
could have been devised than to ask these 
practical experts to be its judges! 

Marvin Travis, Northern Natural’s 
safety director and member of A. G. A.’s 
Accident Prevention Committee, filled a 
triple assignment as host, chairman of 
arrangements and course instructor. 
Charles Williams, safety director, Gas 
Service Co., Kansas City, acted for Com- 
mittee Member H. W. Johnson, Gas 
Service’s general manager, who was able 
to attend only the Wichita meetings. 
Third member of the field instruction 
panel was A. G. A. Safety Consultant 


Partie » R. N. Papich. 
‘articipating at Ft. Dodge school were (I. to r.): L. F. Dippel, Northern Natural; R. N. : 
Papich, A. G. A. safety consultant; P. T. McDonough, Northern Natural; and Charles The IO framework and puree 
Williams, Gas Service. Travis (on rostrum), Papich and Williams led school courses of the course were outlined at the Ama- 
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Informal, hard-working nature of A. G. A. Accident Prevention Course is emphasized 
by view above of personnel attending course at Amarillo and (below) at Wichita 





With scarcely a pause for lunch, two-day sessions sponsored by Northern Natural Gas 
packed a varied yet concentrated safety review into course. Note visual aid apparatus 


rillo meeting by Ernest Beaumont, safety 
director, The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company, Chicago. Said Mr. Beau- 
mont, veteran member of A. G. A.’s Ac- 
cident Prevention Committee and long- 
time champion of the safety course con- 
cept: 

“This course, ‘Accident Prevention 
Through Informed Supervision,’ has 
been designed specifically to meet what 
the committee feels are the industry's 
needs in the way of a safety program. It 
embodies the committee’s recommenda- 
tions as to format and subject matter, and 
it seeks to achieve one of the committee's 
primary goals: the channeling of acci- 
dent prevention fundamentals directly to 
foremen, supervisors and superintend- 
ents. They are the key men, and any 


safety program must stand or fall on the 
thoroughness of their understanding of 
it and the quality of their enthusiasm for 
— 

The new course leans heavily on visual 
aids and keeps lectures to a minimum. 
Constantly repeated and emphasized by 
charts, graphs, films, sound slides and 
discussions are these main themes: 


1. Nothing is more important than 
human life and limb. 

2. Accidents Don't Happen—They 
are Caused! 

3. Unsafe Conditions and Unsafe 
Methods are the Principal Causes 
of All Accidents. 

4. It Pays—in Dollars and Cents—to 
Prevent Accidents. 

5. The Cost of Accident Prevention 


is Not Great—and Regardless of 
the Size of the Company, It Can Be 
Done. 

6. Direct Costs of Accidents are Al. 
ways Greater Than Prevention 
Costs, Indirect Costs Infinitely 
More So. 


In spelling out the facts underlying 
these major premises, the course under. 
lines the phenomenon that accidents tend 
to occur in patterns—and that humag 
personality is a vital factor in those pat. 
terns. Quoted case histories show that 
man’s ancestry and environmental rele 
tionships have a direct bearing on big 
accident record. These cannot be left ou 
of the reckoning in any program de 
signed to reduce accident frequency rates 

At the beginning of each school ing 
vidual binders containing paper, pend 
charts and gas industry statistical dai 
sheets aré handed round. They becos 
the property of each student and, au 
mented by pamphlets and manuals 
tributed during the course, form egg 
man’s personal accident prevention af 
safety source file. 

As the course progresses the students 
are required to work out various g 
plottings showing the industry's accident 
experience in comparison with other i= 
dustries, to jot down specific data as if 
is given by the instructors or the various: 
visual aids and to work the formulae for 
determining accident frequency and se 
verity rates. 

The responsibility of supervisory per- 
sonnel in implementing safety programs 
is heavily stressed in the course. “One 
of the fundamental causes of all acc- 
dents,” said Instructor Williams during 
a discussion session, “lies in the failure 
of supervisors to explain the safety prob- 
lem, to convince his men that the safe 
way is the right way, to repair damaged 
equipment and to use foresight in plan 
ning work involving safety hazards.” 

Mr. Papich explained another of the 
course’s principal objectives: “There is 
no reason,” he said, “‘why the gas indus- 
try should not be the safest industry im 
America. It could and should become the 
synonym for safety. The excuse that gas 
is inherently unsafe doesn’t stand close 
comparative analysis with other indus 
tries of like size and hazard characteris- 
tics. 

“Gas in itself rates very low as a cause 
of accidents. It’s the run-of-the-mill in 
dustrial type of accident that is allowed 
to run relatively unnoticed and ut 

(Continued on page 46) 
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E. H. Eacker, A. G. A. president (center), 
confers with H. W. Heinrich, Travelers Insur- 
ance; J. V. Grimaldi, Casualty & Surety Assn. 


ost involved in accidents, both in dol- 
lars and lost man-hours affect all 

citizens, not just the companies con- 
cerned, W. G. Ennis, deputy commis- 
sioner of Connecticut told 150 delegates 
at the Sixth Annual Conference of the 
American Gas Association Accident Pre- 
vention Committee in Hartford, Conn., 
September 15 and 16. 

It is for that reason that state and na- 
tional governments must take part in ac- 
cident prevention work through codes, 
legislation and workmen's compensation 
measures. However, it is the duty of the 
State to see that such work is done, 
rather than to carry it out. Mr. Ennis 
praised the work of the utilities in the 
field of accident prevention, but stressed 
the fact that in New England the acci- 
dent frequency rate for utilities was very 
much higher than the level for industrial 
companies in general. 

Leo R. Nuhfer, The Peoples Natural 
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H. K. Wrench, president, Minneapolis Gas Co., 
receives A. G. A. Accident Prevention Award 
from N. B. Bertolette, president, Hartford Gas 


Gas Co., Pittsburgh, chairman of the 
A. G. A. Accident Prevention Commit- 
tee, opened the meeting. Howard T. 
Jayne, Philadelphia Gas Works Div. 
U.G.I., presided at meetings as chair- 
man of the program committee. 

More than $41 billion have been 
spent on accidents in the United States 
in the last five years, according to John 
V. Grimaldi, Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, Hartford. Studies 
show that personal factors contribute to 
the majority of accidents and that con- 
tinuous education is needed to improve 
accident records. 

Gas industry accidents are in the pub- 
lic eye more than those of most indus- 
tries, A. L. Dowden, Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Company, Boston, told the dele- 
gates. He pointed out that 1953 was the 
fifth consecutive year in which the ac- 
cident frequency rate of the industry had 
been lowered. He advocated more effec- 


Howard Jayne, program chairman, Leo R. 
Nuhfer, Accident Prevention Committee chair- 
man, speaker Mrs. E. Monte, Gaines Research 


tive use of all employee programs, par- 
ticularly vehicle safety programs that had 
been tailored to fit particular companies. 

Chief Henry G. Thomas of the Hart- 
ford Fire Department was an honor 
guest at the luncheon meeting. Chief 
Thomas has just won the annual award 
of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion for the third time. His department 
now has permanent possession of the 
trophy for outstanding fire prevention 
work. He congratulated the gas industry 
on its safety measures, pointing out that 
many of the codes and standards estab- 
lished by the gas industry had been 
adopted by the Hartford municipal gov- 
ernment. 

Earl H. Eacker, A. G. A. president 
and president, Boston Consolidated Gas 
Co., stressed the important part that gas 
industry accident prevention plays in the 
“Big Picture” of national defense. Pro- 
duction is most essential for both pros- 
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perity and defense. If we are to prevent 
an internal collapse, we must continue 
to produce more and more with less hu- 
man effort and at less cost, he said. 
Accidents are wasteful in human re- 
sources and in production. In 1953 it is 
estimated accidents cost our economy 


The 
haven’t-time-to 
readers 


@ There is a small but elite school of 
business thinkers, so called, who carry 
on under the slogan, ‘I haven't the time 
to read”. They carry their banner as a 
kind of “proud device’. They want to 
give you the impression that they are so 
appallingly busy that such a mundane 
practice as reading is not within the range 
of their abilities or possibilities. 

I never could quite understand why 
some of them take such pride in being 
too busy to do something which should 
be a basic part of their busy lives. It has 
been my observation that most of the 
more successful businessmen (and I 
might add most of the busiest among the 
successful men I have known) find that 
they haven't time not to read. 

The haven’t-time-to readers overlook 
three rather important facts. The first 
of these is that in these days of rapidly 
changing trends the man who is not a 
reader is soon so far behind the times 
that he can’t catch up. 

Second, perhaps even more important 
than the first point, is the therapeutic 
value of reading. We all know the relax- 
ing value to many business people of a 
good detective story. But many business- 
men find even more relaxation in books 
that require more concentration and ef- 
fort to read than detective novels. 

A surprising number of businessmen 
find healing relaxation in some hobby 
which may require considerable reading 
and research. I know of businessmen in 
several cities who are Civil War enthusi- 
asts. I know of another businessman, and 
one of the busiest of my acquaintance, 
who is an authority on, of all things, 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century 
china. Another very busy man of my ac- 
quaintance, who is now retired, was a 
great amateur geographer. 

A third point the too-busy-to-read 
readers often overlook is that most of 
them are readers anyway. Probe into 
their private lives and you will find that 
they read far more than they are willing 
to admit. 

So, all things considered, I hope that 
the too-busy-to-read readers will stop 
considering it fashionable to brag about 
their weakness. 

Reading isn’t a substitute for experi- 
ence. But neither is experience a sub- 
stitute for reading—C. B. Larrabee, 
president and publisher, Printer’s Ink 
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more than nine billion dollars. Last year 
the gas industry experienced more than 
300,000 man days lost due to accidents, 
at an estimated wage cost of $3,500,000 
to our industry, the A. G. A. president 
said. While the industry has progressed 
greatly since the late ’20’s in its safety 
efforts, such progress is not fully con- 
sistent with the industry’s growth. Top 
management must not only believe in 
safety, but it must insist on it, he de- 
clared. 

Fact finding, analyses of jobs and 
methods of handling them, and the se- 
lection and application of corrective 
measures will go far toward reducing 
sprains and strains that cause much lost 
time in industry, H. W. Heinrich, 
Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford 
told the conference. Mrs. Evelyn Monte, 
Gaines Dog Research Center, New 
York, offered some suggestions for meter 
readers, bill collectors and other contact 
people who run the risk of dog bites. 
She advised them to avoid startling or 
antagonizing dogs by unexpected or 
hostile movements. The ‘Main Idea” 
behind accident prevention in a gas dis- 
tribution system was shown in a film 
produced by the Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Company in cooperation with the 
A. G. A. Accident Prevention Com- 
mittee. 

Motor vehicle safety was the theme 
of the morning conference on Thursday. 
Carl Clements, National Dairy Products, 
gave a graphic demonstration of the cost 
of motor vehicle accidents, and how 
they could affect profits and earnings. 
Good attitudes on the part of drivers was 
the most important factor in fleet safety 
he said. 

John F. Maerze, Motor Transport As- 
sociation, stressed the same theme. He 
advocated periodic physical examinations 
for drivers. Tests given by competent 
men should be used to check and qualify 
men who are to drive particular types of 
equipment, he said. Different skills were 
required for driving big trailers than for 
passenger cars, he pointed out. Such 
skills were shown in a film ‘The League 
of Frightened Men’, based on the quali- 
ties that won national awards for drivers 
in the National Motor Rodeo staged by 
a national transport association each year. 

N. B. Bertolette, president, Hartford 
Gas Co., was the guest speaker at the 
luncheon on Thursday. He pointed out 
that safety is a never ending responsi- 
bility. There is no gas utility operation 
of greater importance than that which is 


conducted locally, regionally and ng 
tionally by safety representatives of oy; 
utility companies. Though his own com. 
pany had reduced its accident frequ 
rate from 30.9 in 1949, to 3.0 in 1953 
they will keep everlastingly at the tag 
of improving that fine record, he said. 

Problems resulting from industrial 
noise and from fire hazards were the 
major topics of the final session o 
Thursday. Deafness, physical accidents 
and other losses due to noise were dis. 
cussed by Martin Hirschorn, president, 
Industrial Accoustics Company. Fire pro. 
tection for utilities installing LP-Gy 
plants was demonstrated by sound and 
slides by Frank J. Heller, Phillips Pe 
troleum Company. 

Training of employees to fight fire 
was demonstrated in a film presented by 
T. R. Kelsh, Consolidated Edison Com. 
pany of New York, and Lloyd McLaugh. 
lin, of the same company, offered a film 
showing how his company worked with 
the New York fire department in public 
utility fire hazards. 

Accident prevention displays created 
by the A. G. A. Accident Prevention 
Committee, as well as displays and 
equipment utilized by Hartford Aci 
dent Indemnity Co., Travelers Insurance 
Co., Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., Ne 
tional Safety Council, National Fore 
man’s Institute, and Association of Case 
alty &~Surety Companies to promote 
safety were on display during the con 
vention. 

Availability of its new Accident Pr 
vention Course for gas industry person- 
nel was announced by the committe. 
Entitled ‘Accident Prevention Through 
Informed Supervision,” the new count 
is designed to give foremen, supervises 
and superintendents a thorough grount- 
ing in modern accident prevention ted 
niques. (For a report of a test run of the 
course, see page 7.—Ed.) 


Trade associations 


@ Coming together is a beginni 
keeping together is progress; workilf 
together’ is’ success. 

—Henry Fon 


@ It certainly pays to advertise. The 
are 26 mountains in Colorado higit 
than Pike’s Peak—Washington 
Herald 
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Training gas heating dealers 





1200 men attend courses 
that upgrade heating 
installations, ease 


utility's service load 


By JOHN MacLARTY 


Supervisor of Appliance Service 
Gas Distribution Department 
Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corporation, Rochester, New York 


o January, 1951, Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corporation has been provid- 
ing an educational program for its gas 
house heating dealers. To date, over 
1,200 men have participated in this nine- 
hour training course. This is over 30 
times the number of servicemen in the 
company's specialized house heating 
service department. The course has been 
so well received and the results are so 
gratifying that present plans provide for 
continuing such activity indefinitely. 

A survey of 18 companies, including 
many of the larger companies, revealed 
considerable activity in gas heating 
dealer training, with a good deal more 
being planned for the immediate future. 
Twelve of these companies surveyed have 
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sponsored such training in the past, eight 
companies have programs currently in 
operation, and 14 companies are plan- 
ning future programs. 

As in Rochester, the dealer training of 
five companies covered a five-point pro- 
gram as follows: 


1. Fundamentals of gas and its com- 
bustion. 

2. Upgrading installations. 

3. Periodic inspection. 

4. Cleaning. 

5. Servicing. 


Two additional companies covered all 
except servicing. Four companies re- 
stricted their program to the upgrading 
of installations and one company taught 
servicing only. 

Many companies ate contemplating 
getting into a gas heating dealer program 
for the first time. Because of the current 
interest, the highlights of the experience 
of one company may be timely. Com- 
panies engaged in this activity may wish 


Classes limited to 30 men are given nine-hour course over three evenings with company 
training personnel in charge. Here Lloyd Nellis, service supervisor, teaches cleaning 









to compare programs. 

In Rochester, the major credit for en- 
visioning the advantages of a dealer 
training program should probably go to 
sales management. It became apparent 
that something should be done to prepare 
for the coming gas house heating boom. 
Frankly, the idea of dealer training was 
received by the service department with 
some misgivings; supervision was con- 
cerned with the magnitude of the job, 
and the serviceman felt it might be un- 
dermining his position. 

At first even the training school took 
a rather dim view of the proposal be- 
cause the school at the time had been in 
existence less than three years and felt 
that undivided effort should be devoted 
to training utility personnel. 

But once it was made clear that a train- 
ing program for dealers and installers 
was to be given immediate consideration, 
everyone got behind it. In less than four 
weeks, the scope of the course, outlines, 
schedules, instructors and other impor- 
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tant details had been determined and 
classes were underway. 

There were two immediate objectives 
of our dealer training program. First, 
there was a growing need to upgrade 
gas heating installations. This had caused 
so much concern that a special unit had 
been set up to follow through on expe- 
diting the correction of malpractices in 
installation. But even more important 
was the need to train dealers to take over 
an important share of servicing—the 
periodic inspection and cleaning of gas 
heating equipment. This was a large 
order, because up until this time very 
little servicing of any kind was provided 
by other than the utility. 

Obviously, the whole situation would 
have been impossible if to the previously 
mentioned problems we had been con- 
fronted with two more, viz. (1) how to 
go from a free service policy by the utility 
to a charge service policy by dealers and 
(2) how to keep an unscrupulous organ- 
ization from gouging a customer. But 
fortunately, we had planned against such 
eventualities. 

Two years earlier, we had gone to a 
charge service policy, not primarily for 


revenue, but in anticipation of transfer- 
ring periodic cleaning. We had also 
drawn up a plan for an “Authorized 
Dealer Organization” which among 
other things provided some control over 
exorbitant charges for cleaning. 

As for the dealer training course itself, 
the training school prepared a nine-hour 
course to be administered in three eve- 
nings. Classes are limited to 30 men who 
are kept together as a group for three 
evenings spaced about two weeks apart. 
Depending on enrollment, there often 
are as many as eight classes in operation. 
This usually means classes in session four 
nights per week over a six-week period. 

The course is divided into three gen- 
eral parts so that each part can be pre- 
sented as a unit on each of the three 
evenings. Part I covers ‘Fundamentals of 
Gas and Its Combustion,” and its presen- 
tation is expedited by use of many visual 
aids and demonstrations. Part II deals 
with “Upgrading Installation” and slides 
are used to advantage. Part III explains 
“Periodic Inspection and Cleaning,” and 
utilizes various visual aids including sev- 
eral models. 

The instruction is given by regular 


training school personnel assisted by 
three service supervisors and two sales 
engineers. To avoid entanglement in mis. 
understandings, all policies and impor. 
tant procedures taught are summarized 
and confirmed in printed matter distrib. 
uted at the end of the appropriate session, 
Light refreshment is served at the end of 
each session, during which time a good 
deal of information is exchanged inform. 
ally. 

Our skepticism as to the acceptance of 
a dealer training program soon changed 
to a realization that we had really started 
something. The first enrollment for the 
February-March classes was for 263 men, 
but before they were over an additional 
161 belated applications were received. 
A repeat course had to be scheduled for 
April and May, making the total for the 
first year well over 400. Every year to 
date, we have repeated the course and 
the occasion demanded for a total of five 
times to handle more than 1200 men. 

Of course, there were problems. It is 
no easy task to keep classes going three 
or four evenings a week after carrying 
on regular day work. As mentioned be- 
fore, servicemen were not sold on the 
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Author Maclarty, at time of picture supervisor of training for Rochester Gas and Good venting practice is subject of Instructor te 
Electric, puts in night stint as class instructor. Note appliances and models used Rhode, Rochester Gas & Electric sales engin ols | 
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idea of dealer training at first, but they 
were soon convinced that there was more 
than enough work for everyone, and that 
cleaning, which was being transferred, 
was routine and the least desirable type 
of work. However, if some of us were 
skeptical in the beginning, it is not that 
way now. No one would have it other- 
wise today! 

The results of the dealer training pro- 
gram can be enumerated as follows: 

1. 1200 men enrolled in the course. 
Taking the course was one of the pre- 
requisites for becoming a member of 
our newly formed “Authorized Dealer 
Organization.” About 75 percent of the 
dealer organizations actively engaged in 
the area became ‘Authorized Dealers.” 

This is a contractual arrangement 
whereby the organization may represent 
itself as an Approved Dealer, and cus- 
tomers are referred to it by the company, 
along with other advantages. In return, 
the dealer agrees to make installations 
according to standards and specifications 
well above the minimum code, to assume 
cleaning of jobs being installed, and to 
be cooperative in many other ways. A 





















































































































Panel to illustrate operation of automatic 
controls is used by Instructor George Lyon 
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framed certificate is issued and renewed 
each year, with the company reserving 
the right to drop a dealer for chronic 
non-compliance. The plan has worked 
well to the advantage of the customer, 
the dealer, and the company. 

2. Existing periodic cleans and inspec- 
tions were about 2000 in number at the 
time, and were distributed to authorized 
dealers on schedule with much less diffi- 
culty than expected. 

3. The company sponsored the issu- 
ance of important tools and literature to 
all men attending class. This included 
manometers, A. G. A. booklets on Instal- 
lation of Piping and Appliances, the 
company’s Installation Manual, various 
charts, a Btu pocket calculator for com- 
puting inputs, and prepared literature on 
periodic cleaning and inspecting. This 
insured the men of actually acquiring 
essentials needed for a good job. 

4. There is much better understanding 
and closer cooperation between dealer 
and utility, resulting in better service to 
the customer. 

5. Installations have improved greatly 
—and almost immediately. 

6. Many customers soon began to rely 
on their dealer not only for periodic 
cleaning but for other service requests. 
It does not mean that the utility has aban- 
doned service, but it does mean that the 
responsibility is being shared. The cus- 
tomer is well aware that the utility stands 
ready to serve 24 hours a day in any emer- 
gency or if service from a dealer is not 
available or is unsatisfactory. 

7. Dealer training has had a good in- 
fluence on the utility serviceman. He re- 
alizes that he cannot adopt an: arbitrary 
attitude—he knows he is no longer the 
sole authority on the job. The installer 
having direct access to the same source 
of information has made servicemen 
more alert and receptive to constant 
training. 

Last fall dealers asked us to provide 
an additional or advanced program to 
supplement the basic course. Accord- 


ingly, we started the first of this year a 
series of selected informational lectures. 
These lectuées are scheduled every other 
Tuesday evening at the company’s main 
auditorium. The first half-hour of this 
two-hour meeting is devoted to an- 
nouncements, items of interest, and a 
question and answer period. 

The program for the balance of the 
evening is provided by a guest speaker of 
national prominence, supplied through 
the courtesy of equipment manufacturers. 

The fact that we have sponsored an 
intensive dealer training program should 
not be misconstrued as representing that 
we have withdrawn free service and have 
shifted all of the responsibility for serv- 
ice to the dealers. We have enabled deal- 
ers to take a big load off our gas house 
heating service department. Better instal- 
lations mean less attention. A good many 
installers start and adjust new installa- 
tions and their increased know-how re- 
sults in less calls for assistance. We have 
transferred the periodic cleaning and in- 
spection work to dealers. This program 
has. had much to do with enabling us to 
cut our house heating service costs from 
$11.67 per job in 1947 to $4.46 per job 
in 1953. 

We make original installation inspec- 
tions, and give 24 hours free advisory or 
adjustment service, or emergency service, 
as well as when the quantity or quality 
of the gas is responsible for the call. Re- 
lieved of many of the mechanical repairs, 
we can devote ourselves to providing 
prompt and efficient service on gas prob- 
lems. 

The question has been asked, “Does 
dealer training pay?” 

Our answer is, ‘““As we look forward 
for the next ten years, during which we 
hope to double our present 35,000 gas 
heating installations, we are thankful 
that we got into dealer training when we 


- did. We are convinced that our dealer 


educational program in Rochester should 
be carried on and will continue to pay 
dividends for many years to come.” 
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A frank appraisal of the gas industry's PR problems 
and a report on what is being done about them 
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MILLIONS OF DAILY CONTACTS 


STRONGER EFFORTS ARE 
REQUIRED TO EXTEND ¢ 
AND PUBLIC SATISFACT 
THE FINAL YARDSTICK 

OUR INDUSTRY'S STREN 
AND ACCEPTANCE 


By REMICK McDOWELL 


Chairman, A. G. A. Public Relations 
Coordinating Committee, Vice-Presi- 
dent in Charge of Public Relations 
and Finance, The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company, Chicago 


cience has developed many kinds of 
barometers. But there is one type of 
prime interest to the gas industry or any 
other public service industry. It is the 
public—your customers are your barome- 
ter of success. There is a definite need for 
heeding this barometer. 

For some time now, industry has been 
paying more attention to what the public 
thinks of it. Many companies now con 
sider the public relations function, which 
deals with this field, a major and vital 
activity. 

Much of industry has learned that 
“people like to buy from, work for, 
invest in, and deal with companies oper 
ating in the public interest, companies 
that are good corporate citizens.” 

No company in a service industry like 
ours can afford to be a poor citizen. On 
the other hand, even the best corporalt 
citizen can lose public support unless it 
tells its story frankly and forcefully. 
Making a good product and rendering 
good service do not in themselves assuft 
a company of success. It is vitally neces 
sary for the public to £now that the com 
pany is making a good product or render 
ing a good service. A closed mouth polig 
can raise a barrier to complete publi 
confidence and sympathetic understand 
ing. Public relations, therefore, consis 
both of “doing” and “telling”. 

Our own experience in public rele 





Abridged version of address presented at Pe 
cific Coast Gas Association Annual Conventi 
Vancouver, B. C., Friday, September 10, 19% 
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AENTAL AGENCIES AND 
DIES 


tions at Peoples Gas in the past ten years 
indicates that a continuing, forward- 
looking public relations program is an 
important asset. In the space of only a 
few years, I have seen our public relations 
function grow from a minor, scarcely 
recognized operation, to the point where 
it now occupies the close attention of the 
company’s chief executive as well as other 
members of our executive family. 

We at Peoples Gas feel that our public 
relations embraces a very practical two- 
part procedure. First and foremost, it 
requires giving our customers the best 
possible service at reasonable rates. This 
part of the program is the responsibility 
of every employee, from the chairman on 
down through the ranks. This very 
obviously is the ‘doing’. 

The second important phase is a con- 
tinuing communications program that 
will make sure the public understands as 
fully as possible that the job is being 
well done. Just as obviously this is the 
“telling”. 

Establishing a sound public relations 
program should not dismay anyone. It 
does not require blatant press-agentry or 
unjustified horn-blowing. It is merely a 
projection of living and doing business 
in our communities, whether they are 
large, medium, or small. We must ac- 
cept as fundamental the belief that the 
public is entitled to know our story and 
we in turn must want to tell it in a forth- 
right and factual manner. 

Many voices in this age of ours are 
competing for the attention of the various 
publics that mean so much to us, and the 
best we can hope for at any one given 
time is to gain the partial attention of 
the occupied individuals who make up 
our collective audience. But we must 
compete and compete vigorously in the 
market place of ideas and products. 
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BETTER UNDERSTANI 
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We cannot sit back and permit those 
who would displace our product with 
others, or who would substitute another 
method of doing business for ours, to 
crowd us to the outside of the circle. 
We must tell our story often and tell it 
clearly, sufficiently, factually, and with 
conviction regardless of circumstances. 
Public relations is woven into the life 
thread of the gas utility industry. It is a 
full-share partner with all other mem- 
bers of the organization, carrying its 
share of the responsibility. 

It would be most pleasant if we could 
assume that public relations is a “going 
concern” in all quarters. Realism, how- 
ever, requires that we turn the page and 
take a look at a less satisfactory picture. 

Nationally and locally, where does 
the gas industry stand in its public re- 
lations responsibilities ? In what areas do 
we get dangerously low readings on our 
public barometer? Here are a few of 
our problems: 


Problem one: Public relations activities 
are lacking in many gas companies, par- 
ticularly smaller ones. In other com- 
panies, public relations requires greater 
grass roots emphasis. 


This conclusion is clear from the re- 
sults of an industrywide public relations 
survey that American Gas Association 
conducted earlier this year. Replies have 
been received from 167 gas companies 
representing more than 17 million 
meters. But more than two-thirds of these 
companies reported no organized public 
relations program. Only seven straight 
gas companies having under 100,000 
meters reported organized programs. 


Moreover, it is safe to assume that most. 


of the smaller companies that did not re- 
ply, have no organized public relations 
activities. 
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Problem two: Many of our employ- 
ees, our greatest asset, are insufficiently 
acquainted with their industry and com- 
pany so as to interpret it properly in 
their many daily contacts. 

The gravity of the situation cannot be 
over-emphasized. We must never under- 
estimate the power and value of em- 
ployees. As we all know, the meter 
reader, the bill collector, the serviceman, 
are linked to innumerable friends, rela- 
tives, and daily contacts. Very few em- 
ployees are hermits. To each contact, the 
employee is an authority on the company. 

But can he really answer questions in- 
telligently as the public expects? In his 
daily efforts he is ‘‘doing,”’ but is he “‘tell- 
ing?” 


Problem three: Stronger efforts are re- 
quired to extend customer and public 
satisfaction—the final yardstick of our 
industry's strength and acceptance. 


The best public relations stem directly 
from excellent and courteous service at 
reasonable rates. One discourteous tele- 
phone clerk, one careless serviceman, can 
change scores of friends into enemies of 
your company. 

Careful selection and indoctrination of 
employees is essential to the development 
of a smoothly functioning gas utility. 

Companies throughout the country 
have learned that the transition from 
manufactured to natural gas, if properly 
handled, can immeasurably improve pub- 
lic esteem and good will. The coming of 
natural gas into a new territory offers ad- 
vantages both to the converting compa- 
nies and their customers. But this story 
should be told in advance or public con- 
fidence may suffer. 

The advantages of natural gas are 
many. The public is entitled to know the 
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facts, and knowing them will be in a 
superior position to evaluate the real 
merits of this ideal fuel. 

Numerous examples of successful 
preparation for changeover are available 
from the A. G. A. Public Information 
Bureau for the asking. 


Problem four: Better understanding of 
the gas industry's basic economic require- 
ments is needed by the public, govern- 
mental agencies and regulatory bodies. 
Rate cases are a prime example of the 
need for educational spadework by the 
gas company. There are dozens of cases 
on record in which more thorough prep- 
aration would have smoothed the way for 
badly needed rate changes. All too often, 
the rate increases are requested without 
adequate explanation to the public. The 
result can be a storm of protest from lo- 





As chairman of A. G. A. Public Relations Coor- 
dinating Committee, Mr. McDowell has spoken 
before regional PR tings in Boston, 
Omaha and Vancouver during past six months 





cal citizens, public officials and news- 
papers. 

Problem five: Better understanding of 
the gas industry is required by opinion- 
forming groups such as financial and 
business editors, security analysts and 
others. 

Here some of the Pacific Coast com- 
panies are in the forefront of the indus- 
try. Your larger companies, in particular, 
have been and are extremely active in 
promoting good relations with the finan- 
cial community. By such a process, they 
not only have benefited themselves but 
also the industry as a whole. Personal 
visits with editors, analysts, and insur- 
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ance executives have produced enlight- 
ened understanding of the gas utility's 
problems. But still more can be done. 

Every gas company should require its 
financial people to become intimately ac- 
quainted with local or regional financial 
societies and business editors. A responsi- 
ble official of each gas company should 
be delegated to maintain contact with 
these groups and be primed to supply 
frank and accurate answers to their ques- 
tions. Conducted tours of gas company 
properties, in many instances, can be ex- 
tremely helpful to both the utility and 
the financial community. 


Problem six: Millions of American 
school children are unaware that gas serv- 
ice and appliances are modern. 

Ours is a basic American industry, one 
of the country’s ten largest. Yet, until 
very recently, we have hidden this story 
from the very group that will provide to- 
morrow’s homemakers, those who will 
be the users of our service, the buyers of 
appliances. Do we want our children to 
grow up thinking that gas is on the way 
out and that appliances are old-fash- 
ioned? I sincerely hope not but you may 
be sure that our competitors are leaving 
no stone unturned in this direction. If 
we are not alert to the importance of tell- 
ing our service story to the younger gen- 
eration, then our barometer has already 
fallen very low. 

These are but a few of the major prob- 
lems that must be solved if our public 
barometer is to indicate fair weather and 
financial success. 

One of the most promising develop- 
ments of the past year, I believe, is the 
formation of national public relations 
and information programs by four na- 
tional segments of the gas industry. I 
refer to A. G. A., Independent Natural 
Gas Association of America, Gas Appli- 
ance Manufacturers Association, and the 
National Council for LP-Gas Promotion. 

Each of these programs has a slightly 
different slant as to primary emphasis but 
they very forcefully indicate an awakened 
interest in the necessity of telling the in- 
dustry’s story from gas well to appliance. 
This start of action by four major bodies 
gives great encouragement that the vari- 
ous segments of the industry can move 
forward in the field of public relations 
toward a common goal for the common 
good. 

Because of my greater familiarity with 
A. G. A., I would like to start with a 
short description of the purpose of pub- 
lic relations activities of that organiza- 
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tion. They are designed to build greater 
local and national understanding of the 
gas industry; to identify its policies ang 
operations with the public interest, and 
to establish wider recognition of the jp. 
dispensable role of gas in home, business 
and industry. 

This involves assisting local utilitig 
in their everyday relations with custom. 
ers, employees, investors, government 
bodies, and community groups and the 
general public. 

The first big job to be done is to show 
the public that gas companies are good 
citizens of the communities they serve 
Consequently, A. G. A. has adopted » 
its initial public relations theme fo, 
1954: “Modern gas service is vital tp 
the progress of YOUR community.” 

A number of practical activities ag 
being undertaken to implement this new 
program. One of the most popular proj. 
ects is the new A. G. A. Educational Pr. 
gram which is taking tens of thousands 
of pupils into an exciting new world of 
science behind the familiar gas flame 
This PAR Plan Activity is being com 
ducted on a high ethical plane and § 
urgently sought by school superianaay 
ents and teachers. <a 

Further great interest has been gene 
erated throughout the industry by ag 
employee-training program produced 
A. G. A. and Edison Electric Instital 
Now for the first time the gas indust 
has available for your use locally % 
first complete course in customer fl 
tions for utility personnel. : 

“Intercom,” the gas industry's § 
newsletter designed specifically for p 
lic relations personnel, is another @ 
A. G. A. project that is working 
member companies. In addition, the # 
sociation’s information program is be 
greatly expanded to assist you in 7a 
everyday operations. Two regional 
industry public relations conferen 
first of their kind, have been held 
New England and the Midwest. A thift 
conference in this series is contemplatel gy 
for the Pacific Coast early next year it 
cooperation with PCGA and national gs - 
industry associations. red 

In all these activities, A. G. A. is & 
ing as a public relations clearing hous 
developing and exchanging information 
and materials that you can adapt to com 
ditions in your local communities. 

The program of INGAA is concemél 
primarily with exploration, production 
and transmission of gas and their i 


(Continued on page 47) 
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This experimental oven utilizes new seals 
studied at A. G. A. Laboratories for means to 
reduce surface temperatures, vapor stains 
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Dpewrigscang 
with con- 
temporary do- 
mestic gas ranges to minimize surface 
temperatures and cooking vapor stains 
around oven and broiler doors are re- 
viewed in a recent publication issued by 
the American Gas Association Labora- 
tories. Published as Research Report No. 
1218, “A Study of Prevention of High 
Surface Temperatures Around and on 
Oven and Broiler Doors of Domestic Gas 
Ranges,” it presents results of PAR spon- 
sored project DA-1-C conducted under 
supervision of the Committee on Do- 
mestic Gas Research. 

The study supplements research in- 
vestigations reported in Laboratories Re- 
search Bulletin No. 33, “Design Features 
Affecting Gas Range Surface Tempera- 
tures” and Bulletin No. 35, ““Oven Heat 
Distribution in Domestic Gas Ranges” 
issued in 1944 and 1945 respectively. 

Laboratory and field experiences indi- 
cate that leakage of hot gases around 
oven and broiler doors can contribute to 
cooking vapor stains and an increase in 
surface temperatures. Such leakage may 
result from misalignment of oven and 
broiler doors during shipment or through 
repeated abuse or warpage after the ap- 
pliance has been in service. 

While good workmanship, with atten- 
tion given to close tolerances, is a pre- 
requisite to reducing surface tempera- 
tures and leakage, application of design 
principles which will “break” the heat 
conduction path through metallic parts 
in contact with each other will minimize 
surface temperatures while an effective 
door gasket or seal can eliminate leakage 
without impairing baking or broiling 
performance. 

As a number of appliance manufac- 
turers currently incorporate features in 
domestic gas ranges to minimize leakage, 
critical examination was given to the 
methods used. These features included 
various tongue and groove arrangements, 
spring steel strips mounted across the top 
sill of the oven door frame or gasketing 
material around the oven door sometimes 
fitting into a matching groove when the 
door is closed. 

Detailed consideration is given in the 
report to the effects of variations in oven 
factors including oven load and tempera- 
ture, oven burner primary aeration, flue 
outlet area and flue height. While this 
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research indicated that some oven factors - 


exhibited little effect on leakage and sur- 
face temperatures, others warrant the 
considered attention of the appliance de- 


signer and can be used to achieve cooler 
range fronts. 

For example, a decrease in oven burner 
maintaining rate usually results in lower 
surface temperature and less door leak- 
age. Maintaining rates are increased by 
an increase in the thermostat setting but 
can be decreased by improving insulation 
or by decreasing excess air supplied to the 
burner to a minimum consistent with 
good combustion and heat distribution. 

Studies with contemporary domestic 
ranges indicate that hot spot tempera- 
tures are most often the result of heat 
conduction through thermal short circuits 
other than from oven door leakage. In 
fact the point at which maximum leak- 
age occurs was found to vary with oven 
operating conditions while the maximum 
surface temperature location frequently 
remained fixed regardless of conditions. 

As a corollary to the influence of vari- 
ous oven design factors on leakage and 
surface temperatures, data are presented 
in the report covering sealing or gasket- 
ing materials capable of withstanding the 
environmental conditions encountered 
within domestic oven and broilers. Three 
materials that appeared most capable of 
withstanding the fairly severe conditions 
of high temperature and food spill overs 
encountered during cooking operations 
were fiber glass, metal stripping and re- 
cently developed silicone rubbers. 

Appraiséd upon their tendency to re- 
main resilient and to have a low amount 
of permanent distortion after exposure to 
various temperatures and pressures for 
varying lengths of time, the newly de- 
veloped silicone rubbers can give ac- 
ceptable performance for door sealing 
applications when properly applied. 
Once perforated, however, the seal may 
be easily torn. Proper application should 
protect against mechanical damage as 
well as eliminate excessive pinching or 
compression which might result in per- 
manent deformation of the seal at high 
temperatures. 

Oven door seals constructed of glass 
fiber have excellent heat resistant prop- 
erties. If properly applied they can be 
expected to perform satisfactorily, pro- 
viding care is exercised to prevent stiffen- 
ing of the fibers by grease saturation. 

Research Report No. 1218, “A Study 
of Prevention of High Surface Tempera- 
tures Around and On Oven and Broiler 
Doors of Domestic Gas Ranges,” was 
prepared by C. H. Pountney, Jr., of the 
Laboratories Staff. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the Laboratories or Associa- 
tion Headquarters for $1.00 a copy. 
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Lincoln links 
dealers to 
action plan 








By HERBERT C. MENDELL 


American Gas Association 


here is double barreled action in Lin- 

coln, Neb., where the Action Demon- 
stration Program is aiming its sights on 
greater gas and gas appliance acceptance. 

The Central Electric & Gas Co. serving 
Lincoln has based its own “action” pro- 
gram in Lincoln on (1) making dealers 
gas conscious through a strong dealer re- 
lations program and (2) reaching the 
potential gas consuming public through 
the results of its market survey. 

Lincoln is in the southeast section of 
Nebraska with a population of approxi- 
mately 102,000 or 33,000 families. Its 
general income level is fairly high for 
the midwest. The company has its own 
merchandising program and saturation 
of gas appliances as of January 1954 
was as follows: 


Gas ranges 79% 
Gas water heaters 96% 
Gas refrigerators 3% 
Gas dryers 4% 
Gas house heating 94% 


On initiating the ADP in Lincoln back 
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in 1953, management was sensitively 
aware of the lack of dealer relations 
which existed until that time. Correction 
of that situation assumed immediate 
importance in the Lincoln ADP. Clark 
Deane, vice president of Central Gas & 
Electric Co., and that company’s ADP 
representative, has taken a very impor- 
tant role in this phase. 

A dealer contact man was hired and 
several meetings were held with local 
dealers. At one, the company distributed 
a neat booklet outlining the 14 points 
of its gas dealer program. This program 
had been in effect but was not previously 
published and made available to the 
dealers. 

In addition, the company has initi- 
ated special appliance programs with 
special benefits for dealers and dealer 
salesmen. Typical benefits include a $5 
payment to dealers for each top quality 
range sold, additional company news- 
paper advertising, A. G. A. gas range 
display kits available free of charge to 
all dealers, and cooperative radio and TV 
spot announcements (basically on a 50- 
50 cost sharing arrangement). 

In conjunction with this dealer pro- 
gram, the company contacted 20 range 


manufacturers whose products are sold 
in the Lincoln area and invited them to 
attend a group meeting to discuss pos- 
sible joint activities. Nine manufacturers 
attended the meeting. The company has 
since then planned its cooperative efforts 
with manufacturers by negotiating di- 
rectly with individual interested manu 
facturers. 

The dealer and manufacturer program 
which is being actively advanced seeks 
better working arrangements with the 
dealer. The aim is to help them sell more 
gas appliances and to aid them in their 
financing of conditional sales. The com- 
pany urges appliance manufacturers to 
widen the distribution of their lines in 
Lincoln. 

Here are the 14 features of the Lincoln 
Dealer Program: 


1) New ranges sold by dealers will 
be connected by the gas company on @ 
time and material basis. 

2) The company will adjust all new 
ranges sold by the dealers at no charge. 

3) The home service department will 
call on all new purchasers of gas ranges 
whether they are sold by the company 
or dealer. 





4) Gas company home service gitls 
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Manufacturers, too, are urged to participate 
in program through utility ads that boost 
specific product as well as gas appliances 


















only are gas appliances advertised in Lincoln, 


Central Electric & Gas lets public know which 
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Install Servel All-Year Air Conditioning, it costs little more than 
© heating plant alone. 
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old will put on demonstrations in dealers’ vited to attend the gas company’s sales- centives for its own sales employees to 
‘to § show rooms on special occasions, free of | men’s meetings each morning. The com- sell better quality gas ranges. It has in- 
os § charge. pany will also arrange special sales train- stalled differential percentage commis- 
ers 5) The gas company’s kitchen and __ ing classes with dealers. sions starting at 10 percent for standard 
has § auditorium is available to any dealer for 12) All gas appliance dealers are in- ranges and increasing to 12 percent for 
orts a group of 50 or more prospective cus- vited to attend Central Electric & Gas fully automatic CP ranges. 
di- tomers. The company will connect the Company's servicemen school. Generally the company charges cus- 
nu- dealer's range in the kitchen, use the 13) A regular gas appliance dealer tomers for most types of service calls. 

dealer's range for demonstrations, fur- can sell appliances from the company’s The market survey had shown a high de- 
am nish the home service personnel and pay sales floor. Ranges purchased for such gree of consumer satisfaction with gas 
eks } for the food used in all demonstrations sales are sold to the dealer at a reasonable service. As part of the Lincoln opera- 
the —all at no cost to the dealer. discount. tion, the company initiated a special free 
ore 6) At least 75 percent of gas com- 14) The gas company is at all times servicing program. To the extent that 
eit pany advertising makes reference to the teady to expand its dealer program and __ servicemen had free time, they are mak- 
m- dealers. periodically asks for suggestions on ing a door-to-door canvass to inspect and 
to 7) The gas company inserts dealer changes of policy from the dealers. adjust all gas appliances free of charge. 
He) ghetieens in newepapcTsieg In adton to imtinting «stongee Dun me month set 175 cle we 
on — 4 dealer and manufacturer program, Cen- eek toil leieaid ‘oc ciakaiiiies 

8) The gas company notifies all eal- tral Electric & Gas Company made ig . 

ers as to its own sales programs includ- changes in its own sales, service and ad- It was found that nearly 75 percent of 

ing campaigns, special inventory reduc- _ vertising policies. all gas ranges were out of adjustment 
na | tion sales and incentives such as gifts Company salesmen had, prior to the with respect to either top burners, oven, 

with top grade range purchases. ADP, contacted all types of potential gas broiler or temperature control. In addi- 
ew 9) The gas company dealer repre- appliance customers. Since the middle of Pi innumberable gas leaks of Pree 
; sentative will plan with dealers on the this year a special builder and architect ne re SUE Saaeee Wee ee 
will most efficient use of manufacturers’ ad- contact man has been hired, and the Several ap pliances — also dis- 
ges vertising allowances. regular salesmen concentrate on the con-— covered to be ns such poor condition as 
any 10) Live gas range connections will sumer market. Sales training classes have pinay sat immediate replacement. 

be installed free of charge for any dealer. been instituted (dealer salesmen are also Where appliances are found to be so un- 
rls 11) All gas appliance dealers are in- invited). The company -has added in- (Continued on page 47) 
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Industrial relations round-table 








Prepared by 
A. G. A. Personnel Committee 


Edited by W. T. Simmons 


Assistant to the Personnel Manager 
Philadelphia Electric Company 


@ Extra prizes for suggestion award win- 
ners—As an added inducement for making 
worthwhile suggestions, the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio has a special contest for 
award winners. Whenever a suggestion is 
adopted, the suggestor’s name is put on a 
slip and deposited in the drawing box 
where it remains for the balance of the 
year. Every three months a drawing is held 
and 20 persons will receive $10 merchandise 
certificates that are good in company stores. 
The drawing is conducted by the Foremen’s 
Club waste control committee as part of its 
activities. 


@ Making your receptionist’s job easier— 
Nobody likes to wait but, if necessary, a 
friendly welcome will make it more bear- 
able. The Refinery Engineering Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., helps its receptionist do this by pro- 
viding a small booklet for each caller, in- 
viting him to make himself comfortable 
and indicating the location of such con- 
veniences as the telephone, drinking foun- 
tain, and the like. The booklet also lists 
the key personnel and also has a short mes- 
sage about the company itself. 


@ Company telephone manners showing? 
—Is your telephone switchboard overbur- 
dened? The poor telephone habits of your 
employees may be the cause. 

Upon request, the local office of the tele- 
phone company will have a consultant ana- 
lyze your employees’ telephone habits and 
follow this up with practical suggestions 
to overcome the difficulty. 

This service is provided free in major 
cities. In other locations where not avail- 
able; companies may conduct their own pro- 
gram with assistance of literature, posters, 
and audio-visual aids supplied by the tele- 
phone company. 


@ Slight of hand—Penmanship is a for- 
gotten art. But not at Minneapolis-Honey- 
well, Philadelphia. Seems M-H is sending 
clerks to writing school. Got tired of mis- 
takes caused by illegibility. 


@ Supervisory training—Supervisors at 
Leeds & Northrup in Philadelphia are re- 
ceiving college-level instruction in “busi- 
ness psychology” right in the plant. They’re 
learning “How to Deal with People in a 
Supervisory Capacity” and “The Importance 
of Personality in Supervision” from Temple 
University instructors. 


@ Conference method helps supervisors 
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train themselves—For the last year and a 
half, Phillips Petroleum Co., Kansas City, 
Kan., has had a training and management 
development program for the 127 super- 
visors at the refinery. Several courses have 
been held. The first, and largest, was on 
human relations. Others were on safety 
leadership, housekeeping, and _ effective 
speaking. They feel all have been highly 
successful and think the big reason for this 
success has been the conference method of 
training. 

The technique forces men to come up 
with their own conclusions, which is more 
effective than “preaching.” The many by- 
products of the method add extra dividends. 
If interested, contact J. E. Storment, In- 
dustrial Relations Superintendent. 


@ A plan for executive self-development— 
How do you get executives to analyze their 
own weaknesses and then correct them? Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, Inc., has tackled the 
problem by issuing a novel four-part pack- 
age, which is distributed to all executives. 
The main item is a brochure which de- 
scribes the company’s over-all executive de- 
velopment program. It ties together the 
four steps of organization planning, per- 
formance review, management inventory and 
developmental activities. Pictures and ‘charts 
are used liberally to help the executive see 
where he fits in. 

A pocket in the brochure contains three 
additional items, which form the self-de- 
velopment kit. First is a personal data 
sheet. Here the executive summarizes 
his background, experience, and training. 
He gives the data sheet to his division man- 
ager to provide a complete personal history 
record as well as a picture of where he is 
now in his training program. 

Next is a self-appraisal booklet, “How 
Am I Doing?” This contains a number of 
self-rating sheets devoted to the seven per- 
formance factors comprising the McKesson 
management performance review. Each rat- 
ing sheet is applicable to different execu- 
tive positions. If Mr. Doe is rating himself, 
this gives him an opportunity to search his 
soul and decide for himself how well he is 
doing in such key areas as making decisions, 
planning and organizing his work, develop- 
ing assistants and other management per- 
formance factors. 

Perhaps he feels he is doing only a fair 
job in planning and organizing his work. 
What does that mean in his job? At this 
point he doesn’t want generalities. He 
needs something tangible to review. The 
self-appraisal booklet gives it to him by 
outlining some of the specific items that 
are necessary to good planning and organi- 
zation in his job. Manager Doe checks off 
either that he “needs help” or is “OK” on 
specific questions. 


If he feels weak in any of these areas, his 
next question is “What can I do to over. 
come my deficiencies?” 

The answer is available in the third book. 
let in the kit, “How Can I Improve?” Here 
he finds a list of books, manuals and articles 
he can read and adult education courses he 
can attend. All are classified according to 
the seven management performance factors. 
He discovers that a number of these pub. 
lications are specifically slanted at helping 
him improve his planning and organizing 
ability. 

This package supplements the regular 
McKesson executive development activities, 
By helping the individual analyze his own 
weaknesses and determine for himself what 
he can do to improve, the package is a 
valuable tool for self-development and this, 
in the company’s opinion, is the foundation 
of any executive development program. 


@ Vacation pay and the Wage-Hour Law 
—Under the Wage-Hour Law an employer 
does not have to include payments made 
for unworked vacations in an employee's 
regular rate of pay for the purpose of com- 
puting overtime pay. And since vacation 
pay is not pay for time worked, such pay 
cannot be credited against any Wage-Hour 
overtime due an employee for time actually 
worked over 40 hours in a week. 

When an employee’s paid vacation be- 
gins or ends during a workweek, the vaca- 
tion payments do not increase the em- 
ployee’s hourly rate for purposes of over- 
time in those weeks. Neither can they be 
used to compensate for overtime pay earned 
in those weeks. 


@ NLRB rulings—Ovne-day employees vote 
iz NLRB elections—In a recently issued de- 
cision, the NLRB has ruled that a group of 
employees who regularly worked one day 
a week (and, in addition, worked when- 
ever needed) could vote in an NLRB elec- 
tion because they had sufficient interest in 
the working conditions at the plant (Holly- 
wood Citizens News). 


24-hour election rule—An NLRB decision 
tells us that its recently announced 24-hour 
election rule means 24 calendar hours, not 
working hours (Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc.). Under this rule, elections are set 
aside if the employer or the union makes 
speeches within 24 hours of the election to 
massed groups of employees on company 
time and property. 

Unlawful recognition strike—Totn be 
tween the representation claims of two 
unions, an employer decided to sit still and 
not recognize either of the unions until 
the conflict was settled by an NLRB elec 
tion. This decision to let the election be the 
judge was ruled a lawful one by the 6th CA, 


(Continued on page 46) 
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see gas sales up 31.5% by 195/ 








ales of gas by utilities and pipelines in 
1957 will aggregate 74.3 billion 
therms, an increase of 31.5 percent over 
actual sales of 56.5 billion therms in 
1953. Supplies of gas from existing and 
planned facilities to meet these increased 
requirements will total 81.6 billion 
therms, equivalent to an advance of 20.7 
percent from the total supply of 67.6 bil- 
lion therms available last year. 

These data, together with related sta- 
tistics On gas requirements, supplies, 
steel and other material needs of the in- 
dustry, customer growth, and estimates 
of future construction expenditures are 
available in the American Gas Associa- 


tion report just published entitled “Gas 
Requirements and Supplies of the Gas 
Utility and Pipeline Industry.” 

This report represents a revision of the 
material published by A. G. A. in De- 
cember, 1953 and provides comprehen- 
sive forecasts of national and regional 
statistics on an annual basis through 
1957 and on the peak day through the 
1957-58 heating season. As such, it re- 
veals changes in anticipated require- 
ments and supplies through 1956 from 
those supplied to A. G. A. last year, and 
carries the forecasts forward one year 
further into the future. 

Data shown in the report relate to the 


entire industry and are based upon re- 
plies to questionnaires from 159 gas com- 
panies, representing 87 percent of in- 
dustry sales. The report is basically a 
continuation of the survey originally un- 
dertaken by the Gas Planning Division 
of the Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense in 1951 and was sponsored by the 
A. G. A. Committee on Economics. 
The industry has realized for some 
time the importance of such statistics, 
particularly those relating to steel and 
other material requirements which pro- 
vide an invaluable guide to suppliers of 
vital products so essential to the con- 
tinued growth of the gas industry. Ad- 





GAS INDUSTRY REQUIREMENTS AND SUPPLIES, 1954-1957 


(MILLIONS OF THERMS) 





Annual 
1954 1955 1956 1957 
Requirements 
Residential—Total 20,495 22,096 23,760 25,228 
Heating 13,090 14,362 15,716 16,879 
Other 7,405 7,734 8,044 8,349 
Commercial 5,498 5,796 6,108 6,382 
Industrial and Other—Firm 22,589 23,857 25,496 26,355 
Sub-Total 48,582 51,749 55,364 57,965 
Other Firm Uses 7,647 8,466 8,693 8,510 
Total Firm Requirements 56,229 60,215 64,057 66,475 
Supply 
Natural Gas—Total 72,389 76,301 79,559 80,780 
From Underground Storage 3,602 3,787 4,279 4,922 
From Other Sources 68,787 72,514 75,280 75,858 
Other Gas* 891 836 619 786 
Total Supply 73,280 77,137 80,278 81,566 
Excess Supply Over Firm Requirements” 17,324 17,835 17,838 17,425 
Needed Additional Supply“ 273 913 1,617 2,334 
Net Excess or (Needed Additional Supply) 17,051 16,922 16,221 15,091 
Interruptible—Sales and Company Use 16,018 16,595 16,584 16,295 
Total Firm Requirements and Interruptible 
Deliveries 72,247 76,810 80,641 82,770 





a. Excludes natural gas used for reforming. 





Peak Day 
1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 

195 212 222 243 
169 185 195 214 
26 27 27 29 
44 47 49 52 
79 84 87 91 
318 343 358 386 
26 26 28 30 
344 369 386 416 
338 358 370 394 
69 81 93 102 
269 277 277 292 
19 20 20 21 
357 378 390 415 
17 15 14 13 
4 6 10 14 
13 9 4 (1) 
9 9 9 9 
353 378 395 425 


b. Represents quantities for all those companies who indicated an excess of supply over firm requirements. 
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ditionally, the data are most useful in 
highlighting and locating the existence 
of possible shortages of gas and the 
need for remedial action, in determining 
the relative growth of market demand 
as a means of orienting marketing ac- 
tivities of appliance and equipment 
manufacturers, and in documenting the 
probable course of future industry 
growth for a variety of purposes. 

Total peak day firm requirements for 
all sales and company use in 1957-58 
will be 415.7 million therms while the 
presently indicated total supply for the 
same period will be 414.6 million 
therms. This slight net deficiency in sup- 





ing customers will aggregate 16.9 million 
in 1957, equivalent to a gain of 32 per- 
cent in the number of households 
heated with gas when compared to the 
1953 year-end total. Peak day require- 
ments for residential space heating are 
expected to increase 44 percent during 
the four years covered in the forecast to 
a total of more than 214 million therms 
during the 1957-58 heating season. 
The greatest relative post-war in- 
creases in demand and in customer ac- 
ceptance of gas for househeating have 
occurred in northern areas. This reflects 
the tremendous pipeline expansion pro- 
gram making more gas available to the 


STEEL AND OTHER MATERIAL REQUIREMENTS 
OF THE GAS UTILITY AND PIPELINE INDUSTRY, 1953-1957 


Actual 
1953 


Total Steel Pipe (000 tons) 2,068 
Other Steel (000 tons) 51 


Total Steel (000 tons) 2,119 
Cast Iron (000 tons) 127 
Copper (tons) 2,786 
Aluminum (tons) 241 





ply for 1957-58 does not exist for any 
prior years. 

In the survey published last year, a 
small net deficiency in supply was also 
indicated for the peak day in the last 
forecasted year of 1956-57. The present 
survey indicates that additional supply 
for 1956-57 has now been assured and 
it seems likely that plans will be made 
to provide the supplies necessary to 
eliminate the forecasted peak day defi- 
ciency in 1957-58. 

Anticipated residential space heating 
requirements in 1957 will exceed those 
experienced in 1953 by 53 percent and 
will represent nearly one-fourth of total 
annual demand of all customers of the 
industry in 1957. Residential space heat- 
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Estimated Total 

1954 1955 1956 1957 1954-57 
1,486 1,325 828 1,003 4,642 
43 43 24 24 134 
1,529 1,368 852 1,027 4,776 
113 116 106 11 446 
2,301 2,352 1,982 1,954 8,589 
170 125 93 114 502 


metropolitan centers of the north, the 
relatively high heating saturation which 
has existed historically in the southern 
part of the country, and the greater con- 
sumption requirements per customer in 
the northern localities occasioned by 
longer and more severe winters. 
Residential base load consumption on 
an annual basis is expected to increase 20 
percent between 1953 and 1957, while 
commercial and firm industrial consump- 
tion will advance 29 percent and 27 per- 
cent, respectively. The growth of the 
latter two categories may be influenced 
to some extent by a more substantial 
growth in heating requirements; how- 
ever, no distinction is statistically pos- 
sible in the study between heating and 


other requirements of commercial and 
industrial users. 

The average annual growth of five 
percent in residential base load cop. 
sumption undoubtedly reflects the effec. 
tiveness of gas heating in encouraging 
customer acceptance of other residential 
appliances, together with augmented and 
more effective industry promotional ef. 
forts. 

On an annual basis firm industrial 
sales will account for 45 percent of total 
industry sales in 1957 but will contrib. 
ute only 24 percent to the peak day re- 
quirements during the 1957-58 heating 
season. On the other hand, residential 
heating requirements, which will be re. 
sponsible for only 29 percent of total 
annual requirements during the last year 
of the forecast, will represent 55 percent 
of peak day needs. 

Sales of gas to interruptible customers 
are expected to increase slightly during 
1955 and then level off between 16 and 
16¥, billion therms annually. The ab- 
sence of growth in such sales is ex. 
plained by the ever-increasing utilization 
of underground storage facilities for 
meeting the peak day demands imposed 
by househeating requirements. Increas- 
ing quantities of surplus summer gas 
will be injected into underground stor- 
age for subsequent withdrawal, instead 
of being sold to interruptible users. 

It is estimated that $114 million will 
be expended during the four years on 
underground storage projects. Antici- 
pated withdrawals during 1957 will ag- 
gregate 4.9 billion therms while on the 
1957-58 peak day the expected under- 
ground storage withdrawals of 102 mil- 
lion therms will represent one-fourth of 
the total available supply of gas from all 
sources for the entire industry. 

To meet the increased demands for its 
service the industry will require 4.6 mil- 
lion tons of steel pipe during 1954-57. 
Of this amount 2.9 million tons will be 
in the form of pipe of 16 inch diameter 
and over. Pipe of this size is primarily 
used in the construction of pipelines to 
transport gas from field sources to mar- 
ket areas. 

Additional details, including regional 
statistics, are available in the complete 
report which may be obtained from the 
A. G. A. Bureau of Statistics. One copy 
of this report has been forwarded on a 
complimentary basis to delegates of 
member companies, and additional copies 
are available at a cost of $2.00 each. 
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Prepared by A.G.A. Bureau of Statistics 


SALES OF GAS AND ELECTRIC RESIDENTIAL APPLIANCES 
(WITH PERCENT CHANGES FROM THE CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF THE PRIOR YEAR.) 


hipments of 213,800 automatic gas 

water heaters during August repre- 
sented a new three and one-half year 
high. This is equivalent to a gain of 31.2 
percent over the same month of last year 
and was 12.3 percent greater than ship- 
ments made in the preceding month of 
this year. Although gas range shipments 
during the current month were down 4.3 

cent when compared to August 1953, 
the 178,700 units shipped were never- 
theless 33.7 percent greater than the 
shipments made in July of 1954. 

Shipments of gas dryers during July 
totaled 13,300 units and represented an 
increase of 72.7 percent over the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. Electric dryer 
shipments were, on the other hand, down 
11.6 percent. Total shipment of gas 
dryers for the first seven months of 1954 
were up 48.4 percent to 95,700 units as 
against 64,500 shipped in the compa- 
rable cumulative period ending July 
1953. Electric dryer shipments for the 
comparable cumulative periods indicated 
a slight increase of 5.1 percent in the cur- 
rent year. 

During the seven months of 1954 
there were 2.5 electric dryers sold for 
each gas dryer. This same ratio for the 
seven months ending July 1953 was 3.5. 
The improvement in acceptance of the 
gas dryer indicates the profit possibilities 
of even greater future promotional effort 
for this new addition to the base load. 

Appliance data relate to manufactur- 
ers’ shipments of the entire industry com- 
piled by the Gas Appliance Manufac- 
turers Association. Industry-wide electric 
appliance statistics are based on data 
compiled by the National Electric Manu- 
facturers Association, and are reprinted 
by GAMA in their releases. 

For the fourth consecutive month, in- 
dustrial production as measured by the 
Federal Reserve Board index remained 
at a stable 124 (1947-1949—100). Al- 
though down 8.8 percent from August 

(Continued on page 32) 
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AUGUST 
Percent 
Units Changes 
RANGES 
Gas 178,700 — 43 
Electric no. n.a. 
WATER HEATERS 
Gas 213,800 +31.2 
Electric n.a. n.a. 
GAS HEATING 
Furnaces 69,800 +29.0 
Boilers 8,800 —7A4 
Conversion Burners 28,200 + 18 





. SHIPMENTS OF GAS AND ELECTRIC DRYERS 


July, 1954 

July, 1953 

Percent Change 

Seven Months Ending July 1954 
Seven Months Ending July 1953 
Percent Change 

Calendar Year, 1953 


Gas 


13,300 
7,700 
+727 
95,700 
64,500 
+48.4 
160,000 


JULY 
Percent 
Units Changes 
133,700 —15.9 
91,400 — 0.2 
190,300 + 9.5 
66,600 + 3.2 
51,000 + 87 
6,000 —18.9 
19,900 + 1.0 
Electric 
27,400 
31,000 
—11.6 
239,000 
227,300 
+5.1 
535,000 


PERTINENT BUSINESS INDICATORS, AUGUST 
(WITH PERCENT CHANGES FROM CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF THE PRIOR YEAR.) 








August August Percent July July Percent 
1954 1953 Change 1954 1953. Change 
Industrial Activity (1947-1949 — 100) 124 136 —8.8 124 137 — 9.5 
Consumer Prices (1947-49 — 100) n.a. n.a. n.a. 115.2 1147 +04 
Housing starts, Non-farm (thousands) n.a. n.a. n.a. 112.0 96.7 +158 
New Private Construction Expenditures 
($Million) 2436 2,223 +9.6 2,377 2,218 + 7.2 
Construction Costs (1947-49 — 100) 1413p 1348 +48 142.6p 135.2 -+ 5.5 
n.a. Not available. 
p ‘Preliminary. 
GAS SALES TO ULTIMATE CONSUMERS BY UTILITIES 
AND PIPELINES DURING JULY 
(MILLIONS OF THERMS) 
Percent 
1954 1953 Change 
All types of gas 3,845.9 3,603.9 +6.7 
Natural Gas 3,660.7 3,419.3 +7.1 
Other gases 185.2 184.6 +0.3 
Twelve Months Ending July 31 
All types of gas 58,990.3 55,578.2 +6.1 
Natural Gas 55,778.1 52,341.7 +6.6 
Other gases 3,212.2 3,236.5 —0.8 
July Index of Total Gas Sales 180.6 (1947-1949 = 100) 
(Detailed chart ow quarterly gas sales appears on page 32) 
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How much insurance should a utility buy, and how 
much of the risk should be self-insured are vital questions that 
affect not only profits but public relations as well 


By RAYMOND W. WHITE 


Manager, Claims and Safety 
Department 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 


he problem of liabilities which may 

be imposed upon a gas utility and the 
questions of how to protect against them, 
by insurance or self-insurance, and by 
competent accident or loss prevention 
are vital ones in our industry today. Un- 
fortunately, they are ones which gen- 
erally “sneak up” on a company or an 
industry and, unless constantly guarded 
against, suddenly become of major pro- 
portions, especially to small companies. 

It is essential that the insurance pro- 
gram of a company be constantly re- 
viewed and revised by competent and 
trained personnel. Each gas company 
should have one or more employees who 
spend all or part of their time, depend- 
ing on the size of the company, in ana- 
lyzing the company’s liability and in- 
surance requirements. The problem is an 
ever-changing one and a static approach 
will cost the utility dearly. 

Also, a good insurance broker can 
render valuable service and advice that 
is a desirable supplement to the insur- 

Excerpts from a presentation before the annual 


convention of the Pacific Coast Gas Association, 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada, September 8, 1954. 
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Choosing a utility’s insurance 


ance buyer of a gas company and well 
justifies the broker’s employment. 

The ideal program for a gas utility 
company should include self-insurance 
of some risks and buying of insurance 
for others. Even the largest gas utilities 
find it necessary to insure the possibility 
of certain risks. Generally speaking, the 
larger companies find it more advanta- 
geous because of direct dollar-and-cent 
savings, better public and employee re- 
lations, and lower administration costs 
to self-insure a substantial portion of 
their primary liabilities. Smaller com- 
panies may find it advantageous to self- 
insure but for smaller amounts. 

Self-insurance is the undertaking or 
absorption of all risk of financial lia- 
bility resulting from particular exposure 
or exposures of the company assuming 
its own risk. Generally, such a company 
will have its own staff of trained inves- 
tigators and adjusters and will settle its 
own cases. In the event of litigation, it 
must have its attorneys defend the suit 
and pay all necessary costs including 
judgment. 

Insurance, on the other hand, is a con- 
tractual arrangement between the as- 
sured and the insurance company, 
whereby for a_ stated consideration 
known as premium, the insurance com- 
pany undertakes to pay all legal liabili- 
ties resulting from specified exposures 
of the assured. Ordinarily, the insurance 


program 





company will provide claims service and 
attorneys as a part of such contract of 
insurance. 

Since all insurance companies are in 
business for profit, they must of necessity 
charge a sufficient premium, which ay- 
eraged out over their policy holders will 
provide payment of their operating ex- 
penses, brokers’ fees, and a reasonable 
profit. It is generally conceded that ap- 
proximately 40 percent of the insurance 
premium paid by a gas utility must go 
to satisfy the insurance company’s re- 
quirements and the balance of 60 per- 
cent goes to pay losses. Therefore, a self- 
insurance program can generally be 
started out with a potential saving of 
40 percent of premium (less the self-in- 
surer’s administrative costs) if the losses 
are projected over a sufficient period of 
time. 

Contrary to the belief of many people, 
a gas utility does not, in the long run, 
enhance its public relations by paying 
claims where there is no legal liability 
as people will lose respect for its man- 
agement and its policy and consider it is 
wasting the rate payers’ money. Experi- 
ence indicates that promptness of in- 
vestigation and decision on claims is one 
of the most important factors in main- 
taining good public relations in respect 
to the problem of claims caused by utility 
operations. 

Often a proper explanation of why 4 
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After 40 years... 


Dear Mr. Wolf: 


After over 40 years in the gas 
business, | am retiring from active 
service with my company on Sep- 
tember |. 

As a member of the American 
Gas Association for many years, 
and being honored by it on occa- 
sion, | wish to express my sincere 
thanks for the privileges that the 
Association has offered. 

To know and work with many fine 
people in the industry has in large 
measure been responsible for what- 
ever success | have attained, and | 
am deeply grateful. 

| would like to continue my mem- 
bership in the Association so | may 
watch the continued progress of the 
industry from the side lines. 





claim cannot be paid, if made promptly, 
will more greatly enhance the company’s 
public relations than if the claim is fi- 
nally paid but only after delay and pro- 
crastination. By self-insurance, the utility 
has its claims handled by men familiar 
with the industry's problems, who are 
able to act immediately without delay 
both in making the investigation and the 
decision, and this results in lower claims 
payments and improved public relations. 

It must be appreciated that liability 
in the courts today is often a close ques- 
tion and, therefore, a prompt compro- 
mise settlement of such cases is usually 
to the company’s and the claimant’s best 
advantage. Such settlements nearly al- 
ways enhance the company’s public re- 
lations and save money. In my experi- 
ence, I have observed that this can be 
much more efficiently accomplished when 
the risk is self-insured. 

In considering its insurance program, 
the primary problem for each gas utility 
is to determine how large a loss it can 
safely absorb without financial embar- 
rassment and, next, to determine the 
likelihood and frequency of such a loss. 
Obviously, such likelihood should be 
weighed over a substantial period of 
time, and one unexpected loss should 
not be permitted to offset the experience 
of a five or ten year period. 

The decision of what to insure or 
self-insure and the limits of each must 
of necessity vary and are determined by 
the size of the company, the assets which 
it has available, its concern regarding 
public relations and other factors. 
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Excess insurance 

Practically no company, no matter 
how large, can afford to self-insure all 
of its liabilities and, therefore, excess 
coverage must practically always be con- 
sidered as a part of any program of self- 
insurance. In the present business world, 
it is almost impossible to properly con- 
duct a business without carrying sub- 
stantial amounts of insurance even 
though primary limits are self-insured. 

Because of lack of interest on the 
part of American insurance companies 
in handling our excess insurance cover- 
age, most of us in the industry have 
placed our excess liability insurance with 
Lloyd’s of London. 

Generally, about $10,000,000 (oc- 
casionally up to $12,000,000) is the 
maximum that Lloyd’s of London will 
cover for bodily injury and property ex- 
posure for one corporation. The Ameri- 
can companies will ordinarily not cover 
such large amounts. 

The procedure of placing risks at 
Lloyd’s is interesting. At times, it takes 
days and sometimes weeks, to complete 
a given risk. For example, a company 
decides that its limits of liability and 
property damage are insufficient. The 
American insurance companies have 
reached capacity or are not interested in 
the risk, so the insurance broker is called 
in and told by his client to obtain quo- 
tations for excess coverage up to five 
million dollars. 

The broker has all the details of the 
company’s operations. He then selects a 
Surplus Line Broker here, who then sub- 
mits complete details of the operations, 
as well as of the primary insurance, to 
his London Broker. 

The London Broker makes up what 
is known as “the placing slip.’” This con- 
tains the outline of all this information. 
The London Broker knows which Un- 
derwriter will most likely take the first 
portion, or “lead,” of the offering. He 
sees this Underwriter, often after hav- 
ing waited in line with other brokers 
for two or three hours. 

If the Underwriter is interested, he 
will initial the “slip” and indicate the 
amount he is willing to write, and the 
premium he will require. The broker 
then proceeds to other Underwriters 
who follow this “lead” until the entire 
amount is committed. He then cables his 


American Broker the terms for trans- 


mittal to the assured. 
Of course, large brokerage firms op- 
erating on a national basis, such as have 





served my company for years, maintain 
direct connections in the London mar- 
ket and in many cases do not use a Sur- 
plus Line Broker in the States. Which 
of the two methods they use will depend 
on the individual circumstances. 

Often the excess insurance may be 
placed, not in one policy, but in many. 
The first may bring the total limits up 
to a half million dollars, the second to 
a million, and the remainder in layers 
of a million dollars each. As many as 
1,500 or more members of Lloyd’s may 
be involved representing 80 or 90 syn- 
dicates. 


A.G.A. Insurance Committee 


The securing of American markets 
for excess insurance for the gas utility 
companies became so acute that the 
American Gas Association set up a com- 
mittee of executives to study the prob- 
lem and report on the alternatives fac- 
ing the industry—such as the pooling 
of resources of casualty companies, cost- 
plus insurance agreements, and even the 
formation of a new gas industry casu- 
alty company by interested parties. Dur- 
ing the past year, there has been some 
slight change in conditions, but not 
enough to predict a permanent trend. 
Four American insurance companies 
have evidenced some interest in certain 
excess insurance coverage of gas utilities. 

The A: G. A. Insurance Committee 
has, therefore, decided to recommend no 
affirmative action but to watch the de- 
velopment of this problem for next year. 

Each company’s insurance program 
must necessarily vary to conform to its 
own individual circumstances and the 
recital of other companies’ programs is 
advantageous only for comparison and 
suggestive purposes—not necessarily to 
be copied exactly. 

As an aid in evaluating the liability 
insurance program of a gas utility com- 
pany, I will describe briefly the pro- 
grams of, first, a large gas utility which 
is in sound financial condition, has many 
miles of line, extensive exposure and is 
in a position to self-insure substantial 
risks with resultant cost savings and 
public relations improvement, and, sec- 
ond, a small company with much less 
exposure, in sound financial position for 
its size, but not able to bear large losses. 


Large gas utility 
a. Workmen's Compensation Liabil- 
ity. Complete self-insurance coverage. 
Since workmen’s compensation pre- 
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Peanuts! Popcorn! Better because they're cooked with gas! 





Pittsfield, Massachusetts’ peanut wagon—cheerful Berkshire Moun- 
tain landmark and flourishing small business enterprise which 
has used gas fuel with profitable results for almost 50 years 


AMILIAR, CHEERY landmark in the 

heart of Pittsfield, Massachusetts business 
section is a bright red peanut wagon. In addi- 
tion to its rather startling hue, the wagon 
has another important distinction: it uses 
gas to roast its wares! In fact, townsman 
Daniel Owen McGinnis and his family have 
been satisfied gas company customers for al- 
most a half-century, using the same curb- 


side installation designed for them by a gas 
company official long, long ago. 

Gasoline was the first fuel used in the 
peanut roasting operation in 1907, but after 
about 5 years, Mr. McGinnis met with the 
late George R. Nixon of the gas company 
who worked out a plan to replace gasoline 
as a fuel with gas right at the curb. It is 
now 40 years since the original installation 





A strong hose connects the McGinnis peanut wagon to city mains 
at a curbside installation which was designed over 40 years ago 
by a Pittsfield, Mass., gas company official, George R. Nixon 


and the popcorn wagon still serves the public 
daily through the medium of natural gas. 
Today, three generations of McGinnises earn 
their livings selling popcorn and peanuts. 

The McGinnis peanut wagon is ready for 
business every day from early spring until 
the snow flies, providing a snack for thou- 
sands of Pittsfield citizens, Berkshire Moun- 
tain vacationists and visitors. 





miums are quite high, this enables con- 
siderable cost saving and improved em- 
ployee relations by prompt and person- 
alized handling by fellow employees. 
Also, since the law limits recovery in 
these cases, the top maximums can fairly 
well be predicted as seldom exceeding 
$25,000 and almost never likely to ex- 
ceed $100,000 on any one case. The ag- 
gregate yearly exposure appeared to be 
well below $1,000,000 which this com- 
pany could easily afford. 

b. Third Party Personal Injury. Self- 
insured for first $100,000. Excess insur- 
ance for next $3,000,000. Self-insured 
for balance. 

In the past 20 years, this company 
had only three cases in which the losses 
exceeded $100,000. The total of such 
excess was less than $175,000. The com- 
pany took a calculated risk that there 
would be no large losses in excess of 
$3,000,000 and such a large loss seems 
unlikely since it would mean a major 
fire or explosion in a heavily populated 
or built-up area before such large loss 
would accumulate. 

Likewise, the $100,000 retention en- 
ables the company to investigate and 
promptly decide practically all of its 
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cases and this enables it to properly 
handle its customer and public relations. 
This company relies on its accident pre- 
vention controls to prevent undue repe- 
tition or cumulative losses. 

c. Third Party Property Damage. Self- 
insured for first $100,000. Excess in- 
surance for next $6,000,000. Self-in- 
sured for balance. 

The same comments made on third 
party personal injury coverage are ap- 
plicable here, especially on the public 
relations aspects of prompt investigation 
and settlement where legal liability is in- 
dicated for the cases involving smaller 
amounts. 


Small gas utility company 

a. Workmen's Compensation Liabil- 
ity. Self-insured for first $25,000. Excess 
insurance for next $1,000,000. Self-in- 
sured for balance. 

The same comment made on work- 
men’s compensation coverage for the 
large company is applicable here, but in 
addition the small company did not be- 
lieve it could safely run the risk of costs 
in excess of $25,000, so it was consid- 
ered more prudent to insure this expo- 
sure for the next $1,000,000, but further 
loss was considered so remote as to be 


unnecessary to insure this risk further. 

b. Third Party Personal Injury. Pri- 
mary insurance coverage from zero up to 
$250,000 for one injury or death, and 
$1,000,000 for all injuries or deaths. 
Self-insured for balance. 

This company obviously had to in- 
sure the risk most likely to occur and 
with its limited exposures, these happen 
to be below the $1,000,000 mark. Since 
it considered the likelihood of personal 
injury in the smaller amount to be suffi- 
ciently hazardous to its sound financial 
position, it chose to insure from zero. 
Perhaps it might subsequently find it 
profitable to self-insure some of the 
lower risks if a satisfactory deduction on 
its policy premiums could be arranged. 

c. Third Party Property Damage. 
Self-insured for first $50,000. Excess in- 
surance for next $2,000,000. Self-in- 
sured for balance. 

The company believed it could safely 
absorb its property damage claims to 
$50,000 and it desired some control over 
these for cost savings and public rela- 
tions. 

d. Auto Property Damage. Primaty 
insurance of $25,000. Excess insurance 
$2,000,000. Self-insured in excess of 
$2,025,000. 
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Utility rate increases can pose complex 


problems, particularly when use of funds is restricted 


Tax treatment of rate increases 








By L. H. MITCHELL 


Delaware Power & Light Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 


n the ordinary course of events, the 

treatment of utility rate increases for 
accounting and tax purposes causes little, 
if any, complications. The utility files its 
request for proposed rate increases and, 
if official sanction of regulatory commis- 
sions is received, said rate increases are 
placed in effect. The increased revenues 
are reflected in the operating revenue ac- 
counts and are subject to income taxes to 
the extent that they are reflected in the 
taxable base figures. The utility obtains 
the benefits of the increased revenues and 
pays its share of existing taxes on its in- 
come. 

Unfortunately, in many cases the pro- 
cedure is not this simple. The pattern be- 
comes even more complex when on occa- 
sion utility rate increases are made effec- 
tive prior to obtaining the final sanction 
of regulatory bodies. Also, it is some- 
times necessary to resort to litigation in 
the courts before a final decision is 
reached. 

In such cases, regulatory commissions 
and the courts customarily employ pro- 
tective devices designed to safeguard the 
interests of users of utility services, pend- 
ing final settlement as to the disposition 
of funds created by the collection of the 
increased rates in dispute. 

These devices may be divided into two 
kinds. The first permits the utility to re- 
tain unrestricted use of the funds even 
though they may be required to post bond 


to assure their repayment if necessary, 
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and the other impounds the funds or 
otherwise restricts their free use by the 
utility company by placing the funds un- 
der the jurisdiction of appointed non- 
affiliated parties. 

The introduction of either of these 
conditions poses both special accounting 
and tax problems. A study of the past 
treatment of these problems fails to dis- 
close the pursuit of any single consistent 
method. Therefore, it becomes necessary 
to approach these problems from an aca- 
demic viewpoint. It is not suggested that 
the procedures hereinafter presented be 
construed as a panacea to solve past in- 
consistencies. No single set of procedures 
can possibly be constructed to fit all of 
the circumstances encountered in the ad- 
ministration of regulatory rules and 
court proceedings. They are, therefore, 
merely procedures suggested for general 
application. 


Availability of funds 


The accounting and tax treatment of 
funds created by billings in excess of pre- 
vailing tariff rates should be predicated 
upon the availability of such funds to the 
utility company involved. If no restric- 
tion is imposed on their current use they 
should be treated in the same manner as 
other revenues, on the theory that the 
utility company does not have a positive 
liability to repay them. 

However, if the utility derives no cur- 
rent benefit from increased rates, they 
should not be taken into current revenue. 
This procedure will normally impose lit- 


tle hardship on the average utility com- 


pany with normal tax net income in ex- 
cess of $25,000 so long as the corporate 


tax rate remains stable. Tax cost will 
naturally increase if rates are higher in 
the year in which any deferred income 
is finally included in taxable net income ; 
on the other hand, the tax cost will be 
lower if the tax rate decreases. 

As previously stated, if the funds re- 
ceived from the imposition of increased 
rates are unrestricted and currently avail- 
able for use by the utility company, they 
should be included in operating revenue 
on the books and hence, will be included 
in the income statement for the period in 
which they are actually billed to cus- 
tomers. It*follows that applicable income 
taxes should be accrued thereon within 
the same accounting period. The income 
statement, however, could bear a footnote 
stating what effect the eventual repay- 
ment of the rate increase would have 
upon earnings as well as taxes, should 
such a course become necessary. Tax re- 
turns should also reflect the rate increase 
in the year billed. 

The balance sheet should show a reser- 
vation of surplus to the extent of the 
amount received from the rate increase, 
reduced by the amount of applicable 
taxes, to preclude the possibility of pay- 
ing these funds out to stockholders in the 
form of dividends without regard for 
the contingent interest of the utility’s 
customers. 

Instructions in the various codes of ac- 
counts prescribed by the Federal Power 
Commission states, in connection with 
Operating revenue accounts, that such ac- 
counts “are designed to show the 
amounts of money to which the utility 
becomes entitled to receive from furnish- 
ing service.” Certainly the utility is en- 
titled to receive funds from increased 
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A.G.A.-EEl offer customer relations course 





American Gas> Association—Edison Electric Institute customer relations training package, 
produced after three years of intensive study and effort at a cost of more than $100,000 
is now available for only $295. Comprehensive package includes instruction manual, five 
sound slide films and booklets, especially prepared to cope with utility industry problems 


rates if no restriction, other than a con- 
tingent one, is imposed upon it. 

If, by court order or other decree, 
funds collected in excess of prevailing 
rates are impounded or otherwise re- 
stricted to the extent that the utility de- 
rives no current benefit from such in- 
creased rates, such funds should not be 
considered as current revenue and should 
not appear on the utility company’s books 
as revenue or income. However, it ap- 
pears desirable to incorporate a footnote 
to the income statement stating the effect 
that the rate increase would have upon 
gross revenue and taxes had they been 
currently included therein. 

With respect to the balance sheet, the 
gross amount of the rate increase col- 
lected should be shown under deferred 
credits. As previously stated, taxes should 
not be accrued thereon and no liability 
for such taxes should be shown on the 
balance sheet under Accrued Taxes. 

Under a decision rendered on April 
27, 1953, by the Ninth Circuit Court of 
Appeals in the Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany case, receipts from increased rates 
are not taxable to a utility for the years 
in which they are held in restricted cus- 
tody, pending ascertainment of their dis- 
position. Consequently, such revenue 
should be excluded from the utility's tax 
returns until the imposed restriction has 
been modified or removed. 
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When funds, previously held in cus- 
tody, are ultimately released and made 
available to the utility company, either in 
full or in part through the settlement of 
the issues in controversy or otherwise, the 
total amount of the released funds should 
be charged to the deferred credit account 
previously established and concurrently 
credited to the operating revenue ac- 
count. To complete the accounting dis- 
position of these funds, applicable taxes 
should be accrued during the same ac- 
counting period. Obviously, the tax re- 
turn for the period should also reflect the 
effect produced by the release of these 
funds. 

The accounting procedures suggested 
above, together with their correlative tax 
procedures, might lead one to believe 
that the solution to both the accounting 
and tax phases of a given problem are 
similar. Any person putting sole reliance 
upon such an inference might be disap- 
pointed. 

In the Old Colony Railroad Company 
case, the Supreme Court, many years ago, 
ruled that an accounting method pre- 
scribed by a regulatory agency is not bind- 
ing upon the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue and must be regarded as only a 
rule of accounting and not determinative 
of the tax question. 

The fact that a company’s books are 
maintained in accordance with the re- 


quirements of a regulatory agency does 
not require that the company’s income 
for tax purposes be computed in the same 
manner. The only test is whether the 
method clearly reflects income and other. 
wise conforms to tax purpose require. 
ments. 

The enigma surrounding the taxation 
of utility rate increases stems from the 
claim of right doctrine and, therefore, it 
must be assumed that its solution is hid- 
den therein. There is no question that 
revenues collected by utility companies 
are taxable to some extent. However, 
when a portion of the revenue remains in 
litigation, there is some confusion as to 
the period in which the revenue is tax- 
able. It should be borne in mind that ah 
impoundment automatically infers a 
question as to the eventual ownership of 
the impounded funds. 

A generally accepted accounting prin- 
ciple has been to include income in the 
period to which it applies. This princi- 
ple is based on the theory that such in- 
come is earned during a given period and 
that costs incurred in the same period to 
produce this income are proper offsets. 
This discussion does not deny or discard 
this basic principle, nor does it attempt 
to modify it in any way with respect to 
income unhampered by legal restrictions. 

There is, however, a long history of a 
different approach for tax purposes. This 
history goes back many years and had its 
inception in the claim of right doctrine 
promulgated by the Supreme Court in 
the North American Oil Consolidated 
case. 

The Court said, “If a taxpayer receives 
earnings under a claim of right, and 
without restriction as to its disposition, 
he has received income which he is re- 
quired to return even though it may still 
be claimed that he is not entitled to re 
tain the money and even though he may 
still be adjudged liable to restore its 
equivalent.” 

Under the claim of right doctrine, a 
deduction for any amount repaid to cus- 
tomers is allowable for the year in which 
it is paid or accrued, depending on the 
accounting method used. The exact na- 
ture of the deduction has not been set- 
tled but, in most cases, may be classified 
as a business loss. 

All of the decisions and practices have 
not adhered strictly to the basic doctrine. 
You will note that the Supreme Court 
recited two conditions—first, that funds 
must be received under a claim of right, 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Industrial and commercial gas men face busy fall season 


with industry meetings and exhibits slated for Chicago and New York 


Metal, hotel shows in spotlight 








he fall season gets under way with 

Section activities following each other 
in rapid succession. Of primary impor- 
tance are the national trade shows in 
which the gas industry is represented in 
combined exhibits. 

The National Metal Exposition will 
be held in the International Amphi- 
theater, Chicago, November 1-5. Here is 
where industrial gas men have their day 
together with the committee meetings 
on the industrial phases of our business. 

Then comes the National Hotel Ex- 
position of major interest to commercial 
gas men with meetings of those com- 
mittees that have to do with commercial 
activities. For the second time the Hotel 
Show will be held in the gigantic Kings- 
bridge Armory in the Bronx, New York 
City, where the cooperating exhibitors in 
the A. G. A. Combined Commercial Gas 
Exhibit will have the latest in heavy duty 
and restaurant type cooking equipment 
on display together with allied lines 
utilizing gas in the commercial kitchen. 

The manufacturers of commercial 
equipment who make up the gas exhibit 
this year are: 


The G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc., Burling- 
ton, Vermont. 

Cecilware-Commodore Products 
Corp., New York, New York. 

The Cleveland Range Co., Cleveland 
14, Ohio. 

Detroit-Michigan Stove Co., Detroit 
31, Michigan. 

Duke Manufacturing Co., St. Louis 
6, Missouri. 

Groen Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
39, Illinois. 

Kewanee Industrial Washer Corp., 
Kewanee, Illinois. 
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Magic Chef, Inc., St. Louis 10, Mis- 
souri. 

The Malleable Steel Range Mfg. Co., 
South Bend 21, Indiana. 

Robertshaw-Fuiton Controls Co., 
Youngwood, Pennsylvania. 

A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee 10, 
Wisconsin. 


What started out as an informal get- 
together breakfast has after the years 
now become a tradition of Hotel Show 
Week—The Commercial Gas Break- 
fast, now in its seventh year. 

Those who have attended these break- 
fasts in the past will surely want to be 
present this year when we will have an 


Ultra-modern kitchen in new Hartford Statler 


is mS ee Se 





address by Albert W. Stender, vice 
president of the Knott Hotels Corpora- 
tion; always a most interesting speaker. 
We know that all gas men who will be 
in New York will want to hear him tell 
of his experiences in “the back of the 
house’. 

As is customary, we will have as our 
guests the representatives of publications 
in the volume food service field as well 
as Officers of hotel and restaurant as- 
sociations. Breakfast will be held on 
Wednesday morning, November 10, at 
the Hotel Roosevelt after which there 
will be a meeting of the Commercial 
Processing Committee. On the day pre- 

(Continued on page 32) 


Head chef John Bandera starts work in his gleaming all-gas kitchen in the brand new Hotel Statler, 
Hartford, Connecticut. Throughout the country, all chefs in the Statler hotel chain depend on gas 
to satisfy their hungry customers. The new kitchen, equipped with 23 commercial gas appliances, be- 
gan operations during September, can serve as many as 1,865 persons simultaneously at one meal 
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More than 275 men attend four 
days of Operating Section 
committee organization meet- 
ings in New York inSeptember 







Line up ’99 
activities 


he Operating Section jumped the 
starting gun for the 1955 Association 
year when it devoted four days in Sep- ; 

‘yaege ’ : Walter H. Davidson (head of 
tember to organization meetings of its table) and other Section lead- 
committees which take office on October ers plan 1955 policy during 
14. Managing Committee meeting 

From September 7 to 10, in New 
York City, more than 275 operating men 
took part in 65 meetings of 45 sepa- 
rate committees, task committees and 
subcommittees of the Section. This rep- 
resented nearly 70 percent of the total 
membership of Section committees for 
1955, and many of the groups had 100 
percent representation at the meetings. 
The Section’s committees hold their 
organization meetings at the start of 
each new Association year to review 
their past accomplishments and to plan 
for the future. This year’s meetings were 
held two months earlier than in the past Chairman-nominee E. E. Sto- 
in order that the committees could have Yl! Lone Star Gas, presides 
their programs formulated and ready to pcb eon <tc Aes 08 
s Measurement Committee 
put into effect immediately upon taking 
office. This will also give the committees 
two additional months to work upon 
their projects. 
The theme for the Section’s activities 
for 1955 was set at a general meeting at- 
tended by all committee members. Wal- 
ter H. Davidson, Section chairman-nomi- 
nee, presiding, congratulated the com- 
mittee chairmen and members upon 
their outstanding achievement in com- 
pleting their preliminary organization 
work at such an early date. He took that 
as an indication, he said, of their great 
interest in the work of the Section and Guided by H. A. Rhodes, 
of their desire to participate in Section Communications Committee | 
activities. formulates resolution for adop- 
Mr. Davidson also noted that for "" by A. G. A. Directors 
1955, Section committees will be much 
























FREDERICK J. PFLUKE, CHAIRMAN + W.H. DAVIDSON, J. H. COLLINS, VICE-CHAIRMEN 
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ae ey i met Ma antl ets 


S. A. Chadwell, chairman- 
nominee of Gas Dispatch- 
ing Committee, addresses 
Chairman T. B. Kelley 


Chairman-nominee S. W. Hors- 
field of Mineola, N. Y., ad- 
dresses Manufactured Gas 
Production Committee 


Chairman-nominee H. M. Blain 
of New Orleans speaks be- 
fore Distribution Committee 
meeting, held in ballroom 


Chemical and Engineering 
Committee relaxes briefly dur- 
ing session guided by Chair- 
man-nominee I. B. Dick 


smaller in size than in previous ‘years, 
continuing a trend begun in 1954. Until 
1954, committees had had a tendency 
each year to grow in size. When the 
trend was reversed, he noted, there had 
been a considerable increase in produc- 
tivity. He estimated that the 1955 com- 
mittees would be even more productive 
because they would be still smaller, but 
at the same time more truly representa- 
tive of the entire gas industry. Also, he 
believed that there is a new spirit in the 
Section, a spirit of enterprise and ac- 
complishment. 

J. W. West, Jr., acting managing di- 
rector of A. G. A., also addressed the 
members. He called attention to the vast 
scope of the Section, as provided by the 
A. G. A. constitution, which grants it 
“authority to consider and deal with 
matters relating to producing, gathering, 
manufacturing, storing, transmitting and 
distributing gas and by-products.’ This 
potential scope, he said, even if re- 
stricted wholly to effective operating 
techniques now in use, is so great that 
it could hardly be fully covered in any 
one year. He therefore urged the Section 
to limit itself to and concentrate its ef- 
forts upon those things which are most 
important and pressing at this time. 

Mr. West also pointed out that more 
than 3000 individuals, representing one- 
half the total membership of A. G. A., 
have registered as members of the Sec- 
tion, thereby indicating their interest in 
Section activities. This, he said, is at 
once a measure of the opportunity the 
Section has for service both to individ- 
uals and to companies; and a mandate 
not to limit the helpfulness of its ac- 
tivities to the membership of Sectional 
committees or to those attending Sec- 
tional conferences. The Section’s influ- 
ence, he said, must be spread through 
committee reports and other means to 
the entire industry. 

The Gas Industry Development Pro- 
gram, and its relation to the Operating 
Section, was also discussed by Mr. West. 
The GIDP, he said, is intended to bring 
about a greater degree of local and na- 
tional teamwork among all branches of 
the industry. Of its 15 points recom- 
mended for adoption by local gas com- 
panies, several are aimed directly at in- 
creased effort on the part of those in 
charge of operating practices of member 
gas companies. These are points 9, 11, 
13, 14, and 15, and Mr. West urged all 
operating men to study them and con- 
sider how they can be made effective. 
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Following the general meeting, the 
members adjourned to individual com- 
mittee meetings. Here they attempted to 
put into practice the recommendations 
given to them by Messrs. Davidson and 
West. The results of these meetings are 
too numerous to be considered in detail 
here, but they will be made known to 
the industry in reports, bulletins, and 
the Section newsletter. 

Meetings were also held of the pro- 
gram committees for the three Sectional 
spring conferences scheduled for 1955. 
Tentative programs were drawn up and 


general outlines prepared. Further in- 
formation on this will be issued as the 
programs are developed. 

The program committees are also re- 
sponsible for selecting the times and 
dates for the 1956 spring conferences. 
After much deliberation it was decided 
to accept the recommendations of the 
special committee on Section organiza- 
tion and hold in one week, in the same 
city, two of the three conferences. Ac- 
cordingly, on May 7, 8, 9, and 10, 1956, 
the Distribution, Motor Vehicles and 
Corrosion Conference will be held at 


the Congress Hotel in Chicago; on May 
10 and 11, the Natural. Gas Supply, 
Transmission and Storage Conference 
will be held at the Conrad Hilton Hote] 
in the same city. The Chemical, Engi- 
neering and Manufactured Gas Produc. 
tion Conference will be held May 21-23, 
at the Hotel New Yorker, in New York 
City. 

Because of the success of this year's 
Organization Meetings, it was decided 
to hold them in September next year 
also, the exact time and place to be se- 
lected. 





Facts and figures 


(Continued from page 23) 





1953 there are indications from various 
sectors of the economy that industrial 
activity will pick up during the latter 
third of the year. The rise in residential, 
commercial and public construction activ- 
ity, coupled with consumer spending on 
services, which is up almost five percent 
from last year, has been instrumental in 
Maintaining our economy on an even 
keel. The steady purchases by consumers 
of non-durables has had a most important 
stabilizing effect upon the economy and 
from all appearances will continue to do 
so. 
Total revenues of the gas utility and 
pipeline industry to ultimate consumers 
in the second quarter of 1954 aggregated 
$685 million. This was 7.7 percent 
higher than in the same quarter a year 
ago. There were 27.1 million gas cus- 
tomers (plus approximately 300 thou- 
sand consumers receiving liquefied petro- 
leum gas through mains) at June 30. 
Over 899 thousand new gas customers 
have been added to the gas utility in- 
dustry’s lines since June 30, 1953. 

Total utility and pipeline sales of gas 
to ultimate consumers were up 5.1 per- 
cent in the second quarter of 1954 vs. 


CUSTOMERS, SALES AND REVENUES OF GAS UTILITIES AND PIPELINES 
IN THE UNITED STATES, SECOND QUARTER, 1954 


Quarter ending June 30 


Twelve months ending June 30 














Percent Percent 
1954 1953 Change 1954 1953 Change 
Customers 
Total 27,095,800 26,197,000 +3.4 
Residential 24,993,500 24,187,000 +3.3 
Commercial 1,965,800 1,881,000 -+4.5 (See Quarterly Data) 
Industrial 109,200 103,000 -+6.0 
Other 27,300 26,000 — 
Sales in M Therms 
Total 14,005,500 13,332,000 -+5.1 58,788,800 55,204,800 -+- 65 
Residential 4,257,400 4,061,500 +48 19,026,200 17,976,200 + 58 
Commercial 1,156,600 1,102,900 -+4.9 5,273,100 4,987,100 + 57 
Industrial 8,014,600 7,563,600 -+-6.0 31,489,600 29,355,200 + 73 
Other 576,900 604,000 a 2,999,900 2,886,300 - 
Revenues 
Total $684,618,000 $635,814,000 --7.7 $2,877,238,000 $2,609,778,000 -+-10.2 
Residential 393,107,000 361,203,000 -+8.8 1,677,639,000  1,525,325,000 -+-10.0 
Commercial 83,024,000 76,141,000 +9:0 363,377,000 329,397,000 +103 
Industrial 193,981,000 184,503,000 --5.1 768,663,000 694,654,000 -+-107 
Other 14,506,000 13,967,000 = 67,559,000 60,400,000 a 





1953, rising from 13.3 billion therms to 
14.0 billion therms. All classes of cus- 
tomers, sales and revenues registered 
gains over the comparable period a year 
ago. 

Gas utility and pipeline sales during 
July totaled 3,846 million therms, or 6.7 
percent higher than the same month of 


1953. The Association’s July index of 
total gas utility sales is 180.6 (1947- 
1949100). For the twelve months end- 
ing July 31, 1954 utility and pipeline 
sales of gas to ultimate consumers totaled 
59.0 billion therms, up 6.1 percent over 
the 55.6 billion therms in the compa- 
rable cumulative period a year ago. 





Metal, hotel shows 


(Continued from page 29) 


vious, Tuesday, November 9, the Food 
Service Equipment Committee will hold 
its meeting. 

A luncheon meeting of the joint Com- 
mittee on dealer cooperation with mem- 
bers from GAMA, FSEI, and A. G. A. 
will be held on November 10. This will 
be near the Armory at the Concourse 
Plaza Hotel, where the FSEI will hold 
its semi-annual meeting. 
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As many of our commercial gas men 
attend this FSEI meeting, the committee 
meetings have been arranged so that they 
can do that as well as attend the show. 

Of lesser interest although of national 
importance will be the annual exposi- 
tions of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion and the American School Food Serv- 
ice Association. The former to be held 
in the Commercial Museum, Philadel- 
phia, where in cooperation with the 
Philadelphia Gas Works Division of 
U.G.I. an information center will be 
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maintained. 

At the latter show to be held in the 
Hotel di Lido, Miami Beach, Fila. 
A. G. A. will have an information center 
where local gas men meet with the school 
dietitians who are delegates to the con- 
vention. By means of these information 
centers together with what manufactur- 
ers’ exhibits may be in these shows, gas 
as the economical, clean and versatile 
fuel is kept before those who have a di- 
rect interest in volume institutional 


cooking problems. 
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Gas incinerator characteristics: 





Acceptance, servicing and load 


By F. E. VANDAVEER 


Director of Laboratories 
The East Ohio Gas Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


nterest in domestic gas-fired inciner- 

ators is increasing and sales are steadily 
mounting. Gas companies are realizing 
that incinerators are a very desirable and 
profitable load; manufacturers see the 
great potential for future sales; city offi- 
cials are realizing the possibilities for 
reduction in garbage collection costs and 
improvement in community sanitation 
and health; and customers express satis- 
faction and enthusiasm for this relatively 
new appliance. 

As an illustration of the accelerating 
interest in incinerators there are now 31 
manufacturers of some 74 models of in- 
cinerators approved by the American Gas 
Association for use on city gases. Nine 
years ago there were only three or four 
manufacturers of approved units. Thir- 
teen of these companies make inciner- 
ators with gas input ratings below 3,000 
Btu, four with 4,000-5,000 Btu input, 
and 15 with inputs from 7,000 to 50,000 
Btu. The highest listed input for a two 
bushel unit is 22,500 Btu. 

It is evident that the trend is toward 
the higher input incinerators. Inciner- 
ators add a steady year-round load rank- 
ing possibly next to central heating and 
water heating as shown below. 


Comparison of Gas Consumption of Major 
Appliances per month, Cleveland Area 
(Cu. ft. of natural gas) 

Furnaces or 10,000 and more depending upon 

boilers size of house. 
Water heaters 2,500—5,000 for 40—120 gal./ 
day (3,500 avg.) 


Incinerators 900—2,000 (1250 avg. by test) 
Refrigerators  1,000—1,500 (1,110 avg. by test) 
Range: 800—1,200 (1,000 avg.) 


s 
Clothes dryers 300—1,500 (696 avg. by test) 
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There are now over 60,000 inciner- 
ators installed in East Ohio territory. 
Nearly half of these were sold in 1953. 
The gas load for these incinerators is about 
75,000,000 cu. ft. per month. Major 
effort on selling incinerators in our area 
started in 1950 and has steadily increased 
each year since then. In 1949, for ex- 
ample, less than 500 incinerators were 
sold, whereas in 1953 the number had in- 
creased to about 28,000. The best infor- 
mation available to us shows a national 
production of 60,000 to 75,000 incinera- 
tors last year; most of the distribution 
was in the Cleveland and Detroit areas. 

Owners of incinerators are pleased 
and satisfied with them. This has been 
the conclusion from several surveys, as 
typified by the survey of 66 installations. 
Only one woman expressed displeasure 
and that was with the ashes and dirt 
caused by emptying the ash tray. Failure 
to remove ashes regularly was observed 
in nearly half of those inspected. 

Of the 77 neighbors contacted three 
voiced a complaint of odors, but they had 
never told the owner of the incinerator. 
In these three cases the cause of the 
odor was improper charging, inadequate 
wrapping of the garbage, and failure to 
remove ashes regularly. Fly ash was re- 
ported in one instance, but this was 
caused by a non-gas fired, unapproved in- 
cinerator. 

Requests for gas company service on 
incinerators are relatively few. A record 
of all incinerator complaints was kept for 
a period of three months in 1952 when 
there were about 14,000 incinerators in 
Cleveland. Most of the complaints were 
caused by clogged burners, pilots, or 
grates, and requests for burner adjust- 
ment and lighting, and requests for 
advice on how to operate the unit. 
Service calls on incinerators were about 


0.64% of our total service requests on 
appliances per month and about 0.73% 
of the incinerators required a service call 
per month. 


Number and Nature of Complaints on Incinerators 


Per month 
and percentage 
of total 
Adjust or light pilot or burner ...... 34 
Clogged burner pilot, orifice, or flue .. 16 
Advise how to operate ............ 13 
Clogged grates, full of ashes, etc. .... 11 


Improperly installed, poor flue connec- 
tion, incorrect location, incorrect 


Ce A ey ee are 9 
Perper rer ree 8 
Cn ee Sn, ERLE ELEN er er re ee 4 
Disconnected (unsafe)—call plumber . . 4 
Ports: Berne eet os occ ccccicstees 3 
Not burning garbage fast enough ... 1 

TOE 5 in. 555650 103 


Installation and operating instructions, 
complete and concise, are essential. The 
customer should be thoroughly in- 
structed in the proper operation, charg- 
ing, and cleaning of the incinerator. 
Early in 1951 East Ohio issued Recom- 
mended Practices for Installation of Do- 
mestic Gas-Fired Incinerators on its lines, 
and a revised edition was published in 
April, 1953. These practices have been 
a guide to good installations in our area. 
Other companies have issued similar in- 
structions, and manufacturers have 
greatly improved their pamphlets in 
recent years. 

City codes and regulations usually re- 
fer to commercial and industrial incin- 
erators and only indirectly to domestic 
incinerators. D. J. Hendricksen of Citi- 
zens Gas and Coke Utility, Indianapolis, 
secured information on codes from 11 
cities and three more cities have been 
added. In nine of the 14 cities there was 
no restriction on incinerators or they 
were only partially covered. In three 
cities there are regulations permitting in- 
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Trailer display sells modern gas kitchens on grass roots tour 





Company’s trailer travels sales territory, takes gas message to thousands. 
Proud of their idea are (I. to r.): V. J. Gutendorf, Gutendorf Advertising 
Agency; Gordon J. Malone, director of sales promotion; Robert R. Evans, 
vice-president; Rulison Evans, chairman of board and president of utility 


“WE CAN'T expect to display our equip- 
ment so dramatically in all our showrooms 
nor can we expect to attract all the busy peo- 
ple throughout our area served to come to 
our showrooms. But we know if we can 
take our unit . . . practically to the public's 
doorstep, we're going to sell gas appliances 
and increase the demand for our gas service.” 
That is the thinking behind Scranton- 
Spring Brook Water Service Company's 45- 
foot display trailer, expressed by the utility's 
vice-president, Robert R. Evans. The trailer, 
which is constantly ‘‘on the go” selling gas 
and gas appliances in the territories around 
Carbondale, Wilkes-Barre, Scranton and Sun- 


ee ee ee 


bury, contains three New Freedom Gas 
Kitchens. Two of these are complete with il- 
luminated backgrounds, bric-a-brac and cur- 
tains, while the third is a built-in unit with 
breakfast nook. All the kitchens are complete 
down to silverware and crystal. The unit has 
a library of music recordings, as well as air 
conditioning to insure summertime comfort. 

The exterior tells the story “You're So 
Smart to Choose a New Freedom Gas 
Kitchen” with a poster which stresses mo- 
dernity and new-found leisure. Before the 
trailer visits a neighborhood, its arrival is 
heralded on radio, television and in the 
newspapers. During the display, home econo- 


Trailer’s interior is last word in modernity. On display are three complete 
New Freedom Gas Kitchens. Unit in middle of two kitchen-laundries boasts 
in-a-wall range and breakfast nook. Completely air-conditioned trailer at- 
tracts crowds in all kinds of weather, inspires interest in all gas appliances 


mists greet visitors, answer questions and 
offer sales literature. 

At the Wilkes-Barre Junior Chamber of 
Commerce's 1954 Parade of Progress, the 
gas company’s display was judged “best in 
show’. And while the 100-foot long interior 
exhibit, which attracted 30,000 visitors in 
six days was certainly popular, the mobile 
trailer unit parked near the main entrance, 
magnetized a constant stream of visitors. 

The next step for the Scranton-Spring 
Brook trailer display will be Atlantic City, 
proclaiming before the entire A. G. A. Con- 
vention that ‘Gas is Best for Cooking, Water 
Heating, Refrigeration, Clothes Drying!” 





cinerators and in two they are barred by 
air pollution control. 

Air pollution officials in various cities 
have been raising questions and objec- 
tions to incinerators. From information 
available there appears to be some con- 
fusion about what a domestic incinerator 
will do, as compared to the commercial 
or industrial units. A demonstration of 
domestic incinerator performance and 
tests by gas company laboratories and 
manufacturers will help to dispel this 
confusion. 

Incinerators may generate a thin white 
smoke of a density far below the Ringel- 
man chart. Incinerators in our area burn 
from 3 to 414 Ibs. of garbage and com- 
bustibles per day from an average family, 
whereas a coal furnace would burn from 
50-75 Ibs. of coal per day. An incinerator 
would produce less than 100 cu. ft. of 
smoke (if visible) per day, whereas a 
coal furnace would produce from 11 to 
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16 times that amount of more dense 
smoke. One large coal-fired electric gen- 
erating station will produce more smoke 
and fly ash than a whole city full of do- 
mestic gas-fired incinerators. Less smoke 
would be produced by incinerators in 
every house in town than is produced by 
automobiles and trucks in the same town. 

To date, no evidence has been pro- 
duced to justify barring the installation 
of domestic gas-fired incinerators. 

Good chimneys or flues are essential 
for incinerators. Most codes and ordi- 
mances tequire a Type “A” masonry 
chimney. Type “A” chimneys for low 
temperature devices, as approved by the 
Underwriters Laboratories, are also satis- 
factory. Type ““B” gas vents, and Type 
“O” and other types of vents are not 
considered satisfactory. Some communi- 
ties are now requiring a masonry chimney 
in all new houses, others permit Type 
“A” chimneys for low temperature de- 


vices. A house without such a chimney 
is not a good prospect for an incinerator. 

It is perfectly satisfactory to connect an 
incinerator to the same chimney serving 
other gas appliances provided the chim- 
ney capacity is adequate for all appli- 
ances. Most of our incinerators are s0 
connected with the incinerator flue entry 
below all others. 

Present A. G. A. Approval Require- 
ments on incinerators insure good appli- 
ances. Improvements in the requirements 
should be made to develop better units 
and such changes are in process. 

Suggestions for improvement in 
A. G. A. requirements have been pre- 
sented to the appropriate A. G. A. com- 
mittee by our company group. Many of 
these suggestions have been accepted and 
others are being considered pending 
completion of A. G. A. Laboratory in 
vestigations. 
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Carver named 
to head Jersey group 


E. CARVER, City Gas Co., Maplewood, 

. N. J., was elected president of the New 
Jersey Gas Association at the group's 39th 
annual meeting in Spring Lake, September 10. 
Dale B. Otto, New Jersey Natural Gas Co., 
was elected vice-president, and H. W. Nicol- 
son, Public Service Electric & Gas Co., was 
made second vice-president. Frank C. Pesveyc, 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co., was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

An overflow crowd of more than 400 
heard Charles G. Young, president, Spring- 
field (Mass.) Gas Light Co., and a director 
of American Gas Association, appeal for 
stronger support of A. G. A.’s PAR Plan, 
Gas Industry Development Program and pub- 
lic relations activities. 

Mr. Young showed how gas merchandising 
is ‘‘on the move” in Springfield, an Action 
Demonstration city. An extensive survey has 
been made in the territory to determine pub- 
lic attitudes and needs and the findings will 
be used as the basis of a coordinated sales 
and advertising program. The speaker urged 
other companies to implement the Action 
Program recommendations now without wait- 
ing for returns from the long-term Action 
Demonstration projects. Strong steps must 
be taken in all communities now, he added, 
to do a better job of telling the modern gas 
industry's story. 

Alfred H. Doud, assistant director of pub- 
lic relations, Rochester (N. Y.) Gas and 
Electric Corp., discussed how safety is a 
“stepping stone to good public relations.” 
He showed how management of the Roches- 
ter Gas and Electric Corporation utilized a 
frank and helpful approach to win public un- 
derstanding, sympathy and cooperation fol- 
lowing the Brighton accident. 


Mr. Doud offered his listeners this advice: 
“To plan on means of interrupting a human 
or mechanical chain of circumstances that 
could cause an accident. That to have good 
public relations we must give good service, 
we must be honest with our customers and 
ourselves. Moreover, the most important les- 
son is -that you can’t be wrong if you do the 
right thing.” 

Mrs. H. F. Kessler, president, New Jersey 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners, noted 
that the need for better public relations is a 
vital challenge to both the operation and the 
regulation of public utilities. She suggested 
that more educational work is needed to ac- 
quaint the public with both jobs. 

Completing the program were the presi- 
dent’s address by Henry Rohrs, Elizabeth- 
town Consolidated Gas Co., and two talks 
by speakers from outside the gas industry on 
the need for salesmanship and inspiration. 

New Jersey Gas Association selected the 
following for membership on managing com- 
mittees of A. G. A.: Accounting, H. E. Cliff, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co.; General 
Management, H. E. Carver, City Gas Co.; 
Industrial and Commercial, R. E. Crane, 
Elizabethtown Consolidated Gas Co.; Op- 
erating, G. H. Coon, Elizabethtown Con- 
solidated Gas Co.; and Residential, J. A. 
Rockefeller, Public Service Electric & Gas 
Company. 


Plant tour booklet opens A.G.A. public relations series 


OW TO TAKE the public behind the 

scenes and show them the “inside story” 
of the gas business is outlined in Open House, 
new 16-page illustrated booklet produced by 
American Gas Association. 

Open House is the first in a series of how- 
to-do-it booklets that A. G. A. is preparing 
on public relations subjects of basic interest 


Two utilities merge 


ERGER OF the Coast Counties Gas and 

Electric Company into Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company was completed on August 
31. The process of consolidating the two 
utility properties began late last year. Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric acquired sole owner- 
ship of the Pacific Public Service Company 
and its subsidiaries, of which the Coast 
Counties company is the principal, and 
procured the necessary approvals of state 
and federal regulatory agencies. 

Continuity of utility service to the cus- 
tomers was not affected by the change, 
since the Coast Counties properties are al- 
teady interconnected with PG&E. 


New gas pilot 


AGIC CHEF, Inc. announced last month 
a new ignition system on automatic 
“matchless” gas ranges. 

The principle of the new pilot, called 
“Magic-Lite,” enables a 50 Btu flame to ig- 
nite top burners. Oven and broiler pilots are 
200 Btu. Pilot stabilization is accomplished 
with a nichrome wire coil, which holds the 
bead of flame steady when exposed to house- 
hold drafts. They are A. G. A. approved. 
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to member gas companies. Each booklet will 
be designed to help stimulate gas industry 
public relations efforts at the local level. 
Material and suggestions for the plant tour 
booklet were collected from gas companies 
throughout the country. Five brief case his- 
tories show what local companies are doing 
to win community friends through plant tour 


programs. Both inside covers of the booklet 
carry the initial theme of A. G. A.’s new pub- 
lic relations activities: 

“Modern gas service is vital to the progress 
of your community.” 

Copies of Open House are available free 
from the Public Information Bureau, Ameri- 
can Gas Association, New York. 


SGA sponsors first advertising round-table 





First Southern Gas Association round-table advertising conference, held in New Orleans, Sep- 
tember 10, is led by J. O. Jackson, United Gas Corp., chairman (standing, center). Twenty-nine 
representatives discussed types of media; TV commercials and programs; movie tie-ins; utility 


co-op programs, the Mrs. America program and A. G. A. advertising and promotion calendars 
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A.G.A. announces new publications during September 


ISTED BELOW are publications released 

during September up to closing time of 
this issue of the MONTHLY. Information in 
parentheses indicates audiences for which 
each publication is aimed. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


¢ A. G. A. Awards (for all members of the 
gas industry). Available from American 
Gas Association Headquarters, New York, 
free. 


NEW FREEDOM GAS KITCHEN BUREAU 


* Good Kitchens Sell Houses (consumers 
and builders). Booklet contains information 
on all the New Freedom cabinets available 
to consumers and builders who use gas appli- 
ances. Gives complete specifications on lead- 
ing cabinet manufacturers allied with gas in- 
dustry. Gas appliance specification sheets may 
be added to form a complete gas kitchen 
“package.” Available from A. G. A. New 
Freedom Gas Kitchen Bureau, New York 
City Headquarters, for 25 cents. 


PAR 


* PAR Annual Report—1953 (for top ex- 
ecutives of member companies). Available 
from A. G. A. Headquarters, New York. 


INGAA blasts federal control, elects Merriam 


 gredgr aes THEIR opposition to fur- 
ther federal regulation in the production 
of natural gas, members of Independent Natu- 
ral Gas Association of America gathered in 
New Orleans for their tenth annual conven- 
tion from September 13-15. In a resolution 
endorsed by the membership, INGAA asked 
the United States Congress to amend the 
Natural Gas Act next year to free gas from 
“the injurious regulatory burden which has 
been thrust upon it by judicial mandate.” 

The resolution refers to the Phillips Pe- 
troleum Company decision handed down by 
the Supreme Court on June 7 in which the 
court directed the Federal Power Commission 
to regulate producers who sell natural gas 
for re-sale in the interstate market. The 
INGAA resolution declares that the federal 
regulation of producers would “hamper and 
artificially retard exploration for and dis- 
covery of new natural gas supplies and the 
orderly development and maintenance of 
adequate conservation practices in the produc- 
tion of known reserves.” The association 
said this would “tend to lessen the avail- 
ability of adequate supplies of gas to the 
consuming public, all to the detriment of the 
true national interest.” 

The INGAA board of directors elected 
John F. Merriam as association’s new pres- 
ident. Mr. Merriam, president of Northern 
Natural Gas Co., Omaha, succeeds C. P. 
Rather, president, Southern Natural Gas Co., 
Birmingham. J. J. Hedrick, president, Natu- 
ral Gas Pipeline Company of America, Chi- 
cago, is the new first vice-president and Glenn 
W. Clark, president, Cities Service Gas Co., 
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PROMOTION 


* Visual Aids Made Available to You By 
the Gas Industry Through American Gas 
Association (public relations directors, em- 
ployee relations directors, personnel managers, 
educational service directors). Sponsored by 
the Promotion Bureau, and available from the 
A. G. A. Film Library, free. 


RESEARCH 


¢ Gas Range Special Feature Chart—1954 
(gas company sales managers, local dealers, 
sales representatives and cabinet manufactur- 
ers). Incorporates recent gas range develop- 
ments currently being produced by 43 manu- 
facturers. Groups ranges’ special features in 
eight categories: type, size, color other than 
white, top section, broiler section, oven sec- 
tion, recessed range sections, and additional 
features. Names and address of manufacturers 
listed. Prices one to nine copies—ten cents; 
10 to 99 copies—eight cents; 100 or more 
copies—six cents. Available from American 
Gas Association Headquarters, New York. 


SAFETY 


¢ How Injuries to Gas Men Might Be 
Avoided (for all safety men in the gas indus- 


president 


try). Sponsored by the Accident Prevention 
Committee. Available for ten cents a copy 
from A. G. A. Headquarters, New York. 


STATISTICAL 


¢ Gas Requirements and Supplies of the 
Gas Utility and Pipeline Industry. Annual! 
1953-1957; Peak Day 1953-1954 to 1957. 
1958 (for steel companies, financial houses, 
gas companies, market researchers). Available 
from the A. G. A. Bureau of Statistics, $2.09, 


* Monthly Bulletin of Utility Gas Sales— 
August 1954 (for gas companies, financial 
houses). Available free, Bureau of Statistics, 


* Quarterly Report of Utility Gas Sales— 
Second Quarter, 1954 (for gas companies, 
financial houses). Available from Bureau of 
Statistics, free. 


¢ Gas Facts—1953 Edition (for gas compa- 
nies, financial analysts, market researchers), 
Available for $2.00 a copy from the Bureau 
of Statistics. 


¢ Review of Employee Fatal Injuries in the 
Gas Utility and Pipeline Industry During 
1953 (for safety men in the gas industry), 
Available free from the Bureau of Statistics. 


During annual meeting in New Orleans, new INGAA officers decry further federal regulation (I. to r.): 
J. J. Hedrick, Natural Gas Pipeline Company of America, first vice-president; J. F. Merriam, North 
ern Natural Gas Co., president; and Glenn W. Clark, Cities Service Gas Co., second vice-president 


Oklahoma City, is second vice-president. John 
A. Ferguson was re-appointed executive di- 
rector. 

Principal speakers at the meeting were: T. 
Coleman Andrews, commissioner of Internal 
Revenue; Ralph E. Davis, consulting geolo- 
gist; S. L. Digby, member of the Federal 
Power Commission; Willard W. Gatchell, 
general counsel, FPC; Scott Hughes, vice- 
president, Southern Union Gas Co., and 


chairman of the INGAA Legal Committee; 
J. A. Martin, partner, Peat Marwick Mitchell 
& Company. Also, Francis K. McCune, gen- 
eral manager, atomic products div., General 
Electric Co.; C. P. Rather; N. E. Tanner, 
president, Trans-Canada Pipe Line Ltd, 
Calgary, Alberta; W. E. Wilson, director of 
public relations, United Gas Corp., Shreve 
port, and chairman of INGAA's Public In 
formation Advisory Committee. 
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Pacific Coast Gas men elect Sherwin at Vancouver meeting 


EETING IN Vancouver, B. C., for its 
M 61st annual convention from September 
7-10, the Pacific Coast Gas Association elected 
Emery D. Sherwin as its president. Mr. Sher- 
win is president of the San Diego Gas & 
Electric Co., and as association president he 
succeeds W’. C. Mainwaring, vice-president of 
the British Columbia Electric Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver. 

During the same election session, Guy W. 
Wadsworth, Jr., president and general man- 
ager of Southern Counties Gas Company of 
California, Los Angeles, was named to follow 
Mr. Sherwin as vice-president. Harry McGann, 
auditor of division accounts, Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., San Francisco, was re-elected 
treasurer. 

In his presidential address, Mr. Mainwar- 
ing stressed the need for a strong committee 
representing regional and national associations 
which would study ways and means to carry 
into effect the programs that are currently 
being developed by the American Gas Asso- 
ciation and the Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association. Mr. Mainwaring also spoke of 
the advent of natural gas to the Pacific North- 
west, expressing the hope that the resources 
of Canada and the United States will be de- 
veloped in a manner that will accrue to great- 
est good to the largest number of people. 

The address of Earl H. Eacker, president 
of American Gas Association and president 
of the Boston Consolidated Gas Co., was 
titled “Do We or Don’t We?” Mr. Eacker 
posed the question whether or not the in- 
dustry intends to maintain and enhance its 


present position of leadership in the domestic, 
industrial and commercial markets. 

The president of GAMA, Sheldon Cole- 
man, was another featured speaker. Mr. Cole- 
man, president of The Coleman Co., Inc., 
Wichita, asked, “‘Has Too Much Been Said 
About Action?’ Taking an inventory of the 
gas industry's Action Program, Mr. Coleman 
stressed the need for including the precepts of 
the program into everyday business routine; 
the need to use fewer words and to create 
more action. Only by doing this, said Mr. 
Coleman, can the industry solve its major 
problems which belong basically to all utili- 
ties and manufacturers. 

Remick McDowell, vice-president in charge 
of public relations and finance, The Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, and chair- 
man of the A. G. A. Public Relations Coordi- 
nating Committee, spoke on public relations. 
{This address appears on page 14.—Ed.} 

Other featured speakers on the program 
were Walter J. Herrman, vice-president, 
Southern California Gas Co., Los Angeles, 
who spoke on “Rate Policies as Affected by 
Natural vs. Manufactured Gas’ and Ray- 
mond W. White, manager of claims and 
safety, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Fran- 
cisco, who spoke on insurance problems. [See 
page 24.—Ed.]} In addition, W. P. Woods, 
president, Conversions and Surveys Inc., New 
York, spoke on “Problems of Changing from 
Manufactured to Natural Gas” and Milford 
Springer, general counsel, Southern Counties 
Gas Company of California, Los Angeles, 
spoke on the topic, “A Fair Return for a 
Natural Gas Utility”. 


Ohio Fuel will supply new petrochemical plant 


HE OHIO FUEL GAS CO., Columbus, will 

supply Standard Oil Company of Ohio with 
12 million cubic feet of natural gas daily when 
Standard’s new $17 million petrochemical 
plant at Lima goes into processing operations 
about November, 1955. 


The terms of the contract will make Stand- 
ard one of Ohio Fuel’s largest industrial gas 
customers. 

Ohio Fuel will draw from the pooled sup- 
ply of its parent company, Columbia Gas Sys- 
tem, New York. 





G. W. Wadsworth, Jr. 


E. D. Sherwin 


The PCGA Awards Committee conferred 
its annual award on the Clerical Manpower 
Group of the association’s Accounting Section 
for its outstanding contribution to the indus- 
try during its fall conference. Carl Weiss, 
Southern California Gas Co., was sponsor of 
the group. A gold medal was presented to 
J. J. Pugh, Pacific Gas & Electric Company. 
Honorable mentions for outstanding programs 
ot papers went to the Customers Service Con- 
ference and the Street and Ordinance Commit- 
tee of the Technical Section; to V. C. Pack and 
J. S. Powell of Southern California Gas 
Company; N. K. Senatoroff and Milford 
Springer of Southern Counties Gas Company. 
The Basford Trophy was awarded to the 
Technical Section for its outstanding con- 
tribution to the gas industry. Nathan H. 
Gellert, Jr., vice-president, Seattle Gas Co., 
was general chairman of the sectior. this year. 


Columbia has acquired additional reserves 
of more than two trillion cubic feet of gas 
from Louisiana Gulf Coast producers. The gas 
will be transported by the new Gulf Interstate 
Gas Company's 860-mile pipeline, at the rate 
of 300 million cubic feet a day. 


Manufacturers announce new products and promotions 


NEW PRODUCTS 


* GLENWoop RANGE COMPANY has intro- 
duced its 1955 models, including its new gas 
kitchen heater ranges, 30-inch gas range and 
the new line of Glenwood gas space heaters. 


* MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES Co., Pittsburgh 
is producing an instrument with which it is 
possible to pinpoint any underground gas leak 
without digging up the pipe. Called the Gas- 
cope, the instrument can analyze accurately a 
complete range of gas concentrations below 
and above explosive: limits. With this instru- 
ment, it is no longer necessary to dilute con- 
centrations too “rich” in gas for reading on 
available indicators. 


* Norce Div., BorG-WARNER CORPORATION 
has shown its new gas dryer with automatic ig- 
nition and safety controls. Model's drying time 
is automatically controlled, and features an 
automatic ignition system which eliminates 
need for constantly burning pilot light. 
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¢ An all-new model of the “U” tube auto- 
matic storage gas water heater has been an- 
nounced by HANDLEY BROWN HEATER Co., 
Jackson, Michigan. The design of the inverted 
“U” tube forces heat to pass through cold 
water twice before being vented. A small cast 
iron burner head fires directly into the “U” 
tube, adding to the unit's efficiency. 


* One of the largest gas-fired commercial 
water heaters on the market has just been in- 
troduced by the Permaglas Div., A. O. SMITH 
CORPORATION. Model 718 Burkay has an in- 
put rating of 420,000 Btu per hour and will 
produce 403 gallons per hour at 100° tem- 
perature rise. 


PROMOTIONS AND MANUALS 


* A gift of a plaid all-wool robe will highlight 
a nationwide “comfort sale” promotion of gas 
fired space heaters by the COLEMAN Co., INC., 
Wichita, Kansas. The robe, in a waterproof 


carrying case which can be inflated and used as 
a cushion, will be given free with each heater 
retailing at $79.95 or more. 


¢ GARLAND Div., DeTRoIT-MICHIGAN STOVE 
ComPANYy recently teamed up with GOODNER 
VAN, Tulsa, and OKLAHOMA NATURAL GAS 
ComPANy in a successful traveling sales cam- 
paign. The sales tour took 30 days, visited 40 
towns and accomplished a sale on the average 
of every 130 miles. Garland supplied the dis- 
play bus, Goodner Van provided sales per- 
sonnel and Oklahoma Natural Gas Company 
sent special representatives. 


e E. Carl Sorby, vice-president of Gro. D. 
ROPER Corp., has written a comprehensive 
and complete sales manual entitled “Selling 
that Sells.” Although slanted toward sales of 
Roper ranges, the basic sales philosophy it 
contains can be applied to all kinds of domes- 
tic appliances. Books are available from Geo. 
D. Roper Corporation for $10 per copy. 
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Highlights of cases before Federal Power Commission 


@ Amere Gas Utilities Company: FPC has 
suspended a proposed $17 thousand, or 18.4 
percent annual wholesale natural gas rate 
increase by Amere to its only resale cus- 
tomer, Bluefield Gas Company. Amere 
based its requested increase on anticipated 
increases in the cost of gas purchased from 
Atlantic Seaboard Corporation. 


@ Colorado Interstate Gas Company: A 
proposed annual wholesale natural gas rate 
increase of $10.3 million, equivalent to 42 
percent, has been suspended by the FPC. 
The company had proposed to make the in- 
crease effective September 1. It is over and 
above a $6.5 million increase, proposed in 
another application which Colorado Inter- 
state is now collecting subject to refund, 
and affecting 12 wholesale customers in 
Colorado and Wyoming. 


@ Colorado-Wyoming Gas Company: 
Company has filed a proposed $1.1 million 
wholesale natural gas rate increase with the 
FPC. The proposed new rates represent a 
35 percent annual increase over rates which 
the FPC allowed to go into effect on a con- 
tingent basis last January 1. The proposed 
increase in rates would affect four whole- 
sale customers in Wyoming and Colorado. 
The company contends that the increase is 
necessary because of the increase in the 
cost of gas purchased from Colorado Inter- 
state. Colorado-Wyoming is seeking a 634 
percent rate of return. 


@ Natural Gas Pipeline Company of 
America: Company has filed a proposed 
$10.7 million, or 27 percent annual whole- 
sale natural gas rate increase with FPC. 
The increase would affect 17 wholesale 
customers in Kansas, Illinois, Indiana and 
Wisconsin. It would be in addition to a 
$7.2 million annual increase which was sus- 
pended by FPC last November but has been 
in effect since January 1, subject to refund. 
Natural Gas Pipeline based its new filing 
partly on the proposed increase in cost of 
gas purchased from Colorado Interstate, 
whose latest increase has been suspended 
pending further hearings. Natural’s pro- 
posed increase is also based on the substi- 
tution of value for company-produced gas 
in lieu of the actual cost of its production, 
and on the higher cost of gas from new 
sources of supply. 


@ Roanoke Pipe Line Company: FPC has 
approved a settlement allowing company 
to increase its wholesale natural gas rates 
to its affiliate, Roanoke Gas Company by 
about $17,000 per year instead of the $20,- 
000 originally proposed. The order requires 
the company to refund the difference be- 
tween the rates which it has been collect- 
ing under bond since March 1, and those 
allowed under the settlement for this same 
period, less amounts already refunded when 
refunds from Atlantic Seaboard were re- 
ceived. 


Certificate cases 


@ Alabama-Tennessee Natural Gas Com- 
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pany: Company has filed an application 
with FPC proposing to construct 21 miles 
of 1234 inch pipe in Colbert County, Ala.; 
four miles of 85 inch line near Tuscumbia, 
Ala.; an additional 350 horsepower com- 
pressor unit on an existing station near 
Muscle Shoals and a meter station near 
Corinth, Mississippi. The company has 
asked permission to abandon and remove 
about six miles of existing 85 inch line in 
the Muscle Shoals area. Total cost of the 
project is estimated to be $808,000 and will 
enable company to deliver additional sup- 
plies of natural gas to meet demands. 


@ Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas Com- 
pany: FPC has authorized the company to 
construct about 221 miles of pipeline rang- 
ing in diameter from six to 12 inches, and 
2,700 horsepower in compressor capacity on 
its natural gas transmission system in Ne- 
braska. The total cost of the new facilities 
is estimated to be $4.1 million. The new 
facilities will enable Kansas-Nebraska to 
increase its main line capacity to transport 
gas from new and additional sources of 
supply in western Nebraska and aortheast- 
ern Colorado to the eastern portion of its 
system, and also to serve Alliance, Ne- 
braska. 


@ Manufacturers Light and Heat Com- 
pany: FPC has authorized manufacturers to 
construct and operate a total of 61 miles of 
natural gas transmission line and 1,760 
horsepower in compressor capacity on its 
system in Ohio, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia. Most of the proposed new pipe- 
lines and compressor capacity would re- 
place existing facilities. The total estimated 
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Plastic tape process protects pipeline 


cost of the projects is $4.1 million and wil 
enable manufacturers to transport available 
gas supplies to existing market areas dur. 
ing the 1954-55 winter season and there 
after. 


@ Montana-Dakota Utilities Company; 
FPC has issued two certificates to the com. 
pany. The first authorizes the construction 
of about 56 miles of pipeline in Hettinger 
and Stack Counties, N. D. to supply naty. 
ral gas to Regent, Mott, New England and 
Lefor. This area presently does not have 
natural gas service. The total cost of the 
project, including the building of distriby. 
tion systems is estimated at $894,000. The 
other certificate authorizes company to cop. 
struct about 49 miles of pipeline and ap 
additional 440 horsepower in compressor 
Capacity on company’s system in Montana 
and South Dakota. Total cost of the projec 
including the replacement of about 15 miles 
of existing line will be $1.4 million. The 
new facilities will enable Montana-Dakota 
to maintain adequate service to the Rapid 
City area and provide additional capacity 
for load growth. 


@ Northern Natural Gas Company: Com- 
pany has filed an application seeking au. 
thority to construct about 165 miles of pipe- 
line extending its main line facilities 
from a point near Sioux Falls, S. D. in a 
northwesterly direction to Aberdeen, South 
Dakota. The company also would build 
about 165 miles of branch lines, and town 
border stations to make gas available to 
twenty towns. The twenty communities 
which Northern proposes to serve initially 
through its wholesale customers (North- 


History in the making: For the first time a natural gas transmission system is protected from corrosion 
by a plastic tape. The tape, a bakelite polyethylene plastic adhesive film, is being applied to the 
Waynesboro, Ga., system, and will resist galvanic, water and chemical corrosion. Developed by Ker 
dall Company and Bauer & Black, surgical dressing manufacturer, the tape is machine-applied. The 
machine cleans the pipe, wraps it and presses tape firmly to surface. It also overwraps coating with sat 
urated asbestos felt. No heat, liquids, solvents or thinners are required in the unique application process 
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western Public Service Company and Cen- 
tral Electric and Gas Company) are Aber- 
deen, Hartford, Montrose, Salem, Spencer, 
Alexandria, Mitchell, Madison, Ramena, 
Arlington, Volga, Brookings, Lake Preston, 
De Smet, Huron, Willow Lake, Vienna, 
Watertown, Raymond and Turton. Total 
estimated cost of the project is $6.7 million. 


@ Ohio Fuel Gas Company: FPC has re- 
ceived an application from the company 
requesting authorization for the construc- 
tion of nine projects consisting of about 28 
miles of new pipeline and a 140 horsepower 
compressor unit at an existing station. The 
new facilities are estimated to cost $833,- 
000 and will enable it to provide additional 
capacity to transport increased supplies of 
natural gas to its market areas. 


@ Texas Eastern Transmission Corpora- 
tion: Company has filed an application pro- 
posing to retire 1,168 miles of pipeline, five 
compressor stations and part of the capacity 
at 16 other compressor stations of its “Little 
Inch” pipeline system. Texas Eastern plans 
to retire that portion of the “Little Inch” 


system between Baytown, Tex. and Mounds- 
ville, W. V., and to convert it to the trans- 
portation of petroleum products. The com- 
pany is proposing to construct new facilities 
to enable it to continue to provide service 
as presently being rendered. The new facili- 
ties estimated to cost $71.8 million would 
include 481 miles of pipeline, 86,900 horse- 
power in new compressor stations, and 
36,020 additional horsepower at existing 
stations. The new pipeline and compressor 
facilities would be located in Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ala- 
bama, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

Texas Eastern states that the proposed 
new facilities will enable the company to 
have the flexibility which it now lacks and 
it will be in a position. to transport to the 
East gas gathered from fields in the South- 
west through either the “Big Inch,’’ the 
Texas Gas Transmission Corporation sys- 
tem, or Texas Eastern’s proposed Kosciusko 
(Miss.) line. The system also would have 
substantial potential capacity at no increase 
in the average cost of service. The com- 
pany stated that the “Little Inch” line now 
transports approximately 200 million cubic 
feet of gas per day to the East and that the 


line is operating at structural capacity and 
is a system bottleneck from Castor, La., to 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 


@ Trunkline Gas Company: Company has 
filed an application seeking permission to 
construct a 6,350 horsepower compressor 
station on the company’s natural gas trans- 
mission system in Texas. The proposed new 
station would be located at Edna, Texas and 
will cost $1.6 million. Trunkline’s applica- 
tion states that there are no compressor 
stations on the Texas lateral, even though 
that portion of its system is about one-third 
the length of the line, from its sources of 
gas supply in Texas and Louisiana to a 
terminus at Tuscola, Illinois. Trunkline 
states that quantities of gas necessary to 
meet peak deliveries are now obtainable 
only from Louisiana sources, while sources 
of supply in Texas cannot be drawn on be- 
cause the Texas lateral is not able to move 
the additional amounts. The proposed com- 
pressor station will enable Trunkline to 
meet peak deliveries at all times as re- 
quired. It also will protect reserves com- 
mitted to the project, and spread, rather 
than concentrate, the highest takes. 


Seattle contracts to receive natural gas from New Mexico 


$100,000,000, 20-year contract that will 

bring natural gas to Seattle by the end of 
1955 or early 1956 has been signed by 
N. Henry Gellert, president of Seattle Gas 
Co., and Robert R. Herring of Houston, 
Texas, vice-president of Pacific Northwest 
Pipeline Corporation. 


During the 20-year period, Seattle Gas 
Company will purchase at least $100,000,000 
worth of natural gas from the San Juan Basin 
in New Mexico and other producing areas, to 
distribute in Seattle and near-by towns. Pa- 
cific Northwest will construct the 1,466-mile- 
long pipeline and also the gathering system that 


New Freedom Bureau offers new sales aids 


HE TIME is 

NOW to order 
1955 calendars, 
showing six full color, magazine-featured 
New Freedom Gas Kitchens and Laundries. 
For free sample, contact Mr. M. Hartman, 
Eldredge Co., 275 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn 11, 
New York. Prices: over 10,000, $87.50 per 
M; between 5,000 and 10,000, $92.50 per M; 
1,000 to 5,000, $97.50 per M; under 1,000, 
$15.00 per hundred. 

Book matches light sales bonfires! New 


a PAR activity 





matches feature Second Heart Saver Kitchen 
& Laundry. On reverse side is space for local 
utility’s imprint. Can be used for distribution 
to consumers, handouts to salesmen, dealer 
promotions. Prices (with imprint) FOB, fac- 
tory: 2,500—$7.50 per M; 5,000—$6.75 per 
M; 10,000—$6.50 per M. 

Dione Lucas and the Caloric automatic gas 
built-in range star in 26 new television films, 
featuring two New Freedom Gas Kitchens 
and Laundries. Caloric offers films free, so 
that utility has to purchase only local tele- 
vision time. 


Los Angeles for 1955 A.G.A.-PCGA convention 


HE 37TH Annual Convention of the 

American Gas Association will be held 
October 17, 18, and 19, 1955, in Los An- 
geles, California. The meetings will be held 
in conjunction with the Pacific Coast Gas 
Association, which has decided to forego 
its own separate convention in 1955. The 
combined event will be officially desig- 
nated as the “1955 Convention of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association and the Pacific Coast 
Gas Association.” The PCGA will hold its 
annual meeting during the convention. 

The initial meeting of the 1955 General 
Convention Committee was held in Los 
Angeles on August 11 under the chairman- 
ship of Robert R. Blackburn, vice-president 
and secretary of the Southern California 
Gas Company. 
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Attending the first meeting were: N. Henry 
Gellert, president, Seattle Gas Co.; Clif- 
ford Johnstone, managing director, PCGA, 
San Francisco; James S. Moulton, vice- 
president and executive engineer, Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco; Roy T. 
Richards, general superintendent, Arizona 
Public Service Co., Phoenix; Emery D. 
Sherwin, president, San Diego Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., San Diego; Frank B. Wright, vice 
president, Southern Counties Gas Company 
of California, Los Angeles; J. Edmund 
Kern, assistant manager, PCGA, Los An- 
geles; and Kurwin R. Boyes, secretary and 
convention manager, A. G. A., New York. 
Mr. Kern, who is thoroughly acquainted with 
Los Angeles convention facilities, has been 
named associate convention manager. 


will tie this area into the national network of 
natural gas production and transmission. 
Seattle Gas Company has contracted for 
a maximum day’s peak load of 40 million 
cubic feet of natural gas a day beginning the 
third year, plus an extra 10 million cubic 
feet a day for large scale industrial purposes. 


Home shows star gas 





J. E. Metzger, director of public utilities, Rich- 
mond, Va., co-sponsor of local Mrs. America 
contest, welcomes 1955 national winner, Mrs. 
Wanda Jennings as she inspects Richmond 
Home Builders’ Association Parade of Homes. 
The Richmond show, like the many across 
the country now being sponsored by National 
Association of Home Builders, features a 
sparkling New Freedom Gas Kitchen built with 
the help of the American Gas Association 
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Laredo flood fails to cripple United Gas service 


HE RIO GRANDE, reduced by prolonged 

drought to a series of shallow pools only a 
year ago, was turned into an angry flooding 
torrent this summer by hurricane-driven rains 
which fell along the river's watershed in the 
Texas-Mexico border region. 

The mighty surge of muddy water moving 
downstream late in June was a challenge to 
the United Gas Corporation distribution or- 
ganization charged with providing natural gas 
service to Laredo, the largest city in the flood- 
affected area. 

Although the swollen river, which crested 
at a record-breaking 62.21 feet, caused dam- 
age estimated in the millions, United Gas 
crews were able to maintain natural gas serv- 
ice to all but approximately 800 of the 10,000 
Laredo customers. 

United Gas also supplies Nuevo Laredo, 
and it soon became apparent that this Mexi- 
can city’s source of gas was threatened by the 
flood waters closing in on the bridges which 
carried the two six-inch pipelines across the 
river. At the height of the flood, the bridges 
were swept away by tons of water and debris, 
cafrying with them the two gas lines. 

Because of the severe damage to both the 
vehicular and railroad bridges, restoring gas 
service to Nuevo Laredo was a major prob- 
lem. Under supervision of United Gas engi- 
neers, Massey Pipe Line Construction Co., 
Corpus Christi, began work on the 1,567-foot 
six-inch line on July 4. The 900-foot span 
which crosses the river was welded on the 





United Gas engineers survey flood damage wrought by Rio Grande as they construct temporary six- 
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inch line restoring service to Nuevo Laredo, 


across the river. New line was welded on U. S. side, then pulled across river by heavy equipment 


United States side, weighted with concrete 
collars cast at the river's edge because the 
usual iron weights were unavailable at the 
time, and then pulled across the river with 
heavy equipment. 

Mexican officials cooperated by helping to 
get the new line into place, providing heavy 


equipment for ditching and other purposes on 
the Nuevo Laredo side of the river. 

Gas was turned on in this temporary line to 
Nuevo Laredo on July 8, about 24 hours be. 
fore the lines and other facilities in Nueyo 
Laredo were in proper condition to begin sery- 
ing consumers. 


Corrosion engineers plan Fall gatherings in Buffalo, Los Angeles 


OCAL CORROSION problems will be 

given special attention at two conferences 
this season in Buffalo, N. Y., and Los Angeles, 
California. The conferences will be sponsored 
by chapters of the National Association of 
Corrosion Engineers. 


The Fourth Annual Western Regional Con- 
ference on November 18-19, symposiums on 
marine corrosion and steel water line corro- 
sion will follow a three day short course on 
protective coating at the University of Cal- 
ifornia in Los Angeles. 


Natural gas service started in Arkansas town 


ECATUR, ARKANSAS, homes, businesses, 

and industries received natural gas service 
at a special ceremony on September 14 when 
Mayor Charles L. Daves opened the valve 
turning gas into the town’s natural gas dis- 
tribution facilities. 

Decatur is supplied with- natural gas 


through ten miles of six-inch transmission 
pipeline which connects to the main transmis- 
sion lines of Arkansas Western Gas Company. 
At the present time, 171 service connections 
have been made to the Decatur distribution 
system. Over six miles of distribution pipeline 
laid within the city will serve Decatur homes 


A meeting on October 27-28 will be held 
on the University of Buffalo campus. The 
University and the Niagara Frontier Section, 
NACE, will present a program concerned with 
coordination of corrosion control and cable 
sheath corrosion and prevention. 


and businesses. 

The turning on of natural gas in Decatur 
marks the completion of the first step in bring- 
ing natural gas to three additional Northwest 
Arkansas towns. Gravette and Sulphur Springs 
will also receive gas service in the very neat 
future. 


New West Virginia storage pool supplies Equitable Gas 


QUITABLE GAS CO., Pittsburgh, has ac- 

tivated the new Logansport Pool, near Man- 
nington, West Virginia. Constructed at a cost 
in excess of $2 million, the pool has an esti- 
mated ultimate storage capacity of three bil- 
lion cubic feet. It is anticipated that the pool's 
peak daily deliverability will exceed 50 mil- 


Study use of shale oils 


ViMOtMe RivrLop. 


VELOP- 

MENT of proc- 

esses for the commercial extraction of oil 
from the nation’s great deposits of oil shale 
(containing an estimated recoverable 500 
billion barrels) has led the Institute of Gas 
Technology to investigate the use of shale oil 
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lion cubic feet. 

A 1,320 hp compressing station has been 
constructed to serve the storage area, which 
consists of 25 wells. In preparing the pool for 
its storage role, nine existing wells were re- 
conditioned and adapted for storage opera- 
tions. More than nine miles of 12” pipeline 


were constructed to connect the Logansport 
facilities with Equitable’s Pittsburgh supply 
lines. In addition, approximately three miles 
of well connecting lines were installed within 
pool boundaries. The project is part of Equi 
table’s $1.4 million program for development 
of underground storage facilities in 1954. 


in high Btu oil gas production 


in the production of high Btu oil gases. 

Results of the study, which was sponsored 
by the American Gas Association under its 
PAR Plan, are published in an IGT Interim 
Report, “Production of High-Btu Oil Gases 
from Crude Shale Oils,” by E. B. Shultz, Jr., 
J. J. Guyer and H. R. Linden. 

The oil gas yields from shale oil were 


found to be approximately the same as those 
obtained from petroleum oils of equivalent 
carbon-hydrogen ratio, and, when scrubbed 
and blended with inerts to the desired heating 
value and specific gravity, had equal or greater 
substitutability for high-methane natural gas 
than petroleum oil gases of the same heating 
value. 
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GAMA experts speak 

HE NEWLY FORMED conversion burner 

division of the Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association has announced establishment of a 
free speaker's bureau to meet the demand 
from builders, dealers and utilities for the 
latest information on developments in this 
fast-growing house heating field. 

Harry C. Gurney of the Surface Combus- 
tion Corp., chairman of the division, said that 
as a result of requests for information about 
conversion burners that have come into 
GAMA headquarters, 17 engineering, sales 
and service experts from ten different com- 
panies have volunteered their services as 
speakers at home builders conventions, heat- 
ing dealers meetings and gas industry get-to- 
gethers as well as before other interested 


groups. 


NARUC reprints ready 


e FOURTH REPRINT of Uniform Sys- 
tem of Accounts for Electric, Gas and Water 
Utilities of the National Association of Rail- 


Indianapclis wins A.G.A. merit award 















of road and Usilities Commissioners are again 4 million man-hours worked without a lost-time accident at Citizens Gas and Coke Utility, Indian- 
ne available. The price is $4.00 per copy. Re- apolis, rates a merit award placque from American Gas Association. Presenting placque to award- 
al prints can be ordered from The State Law Re- winning department are (left to right): Dean T. Burns, general manager; Carl D. Kantner, personnel 
i porting Co., 30 Vesey St., New York 7. director; W. J. Schatz, assistant general manager and D. Joe Hendrickson, department superintendent 
to ° ‘ . ° 
- | New compressors step up Biggest Inch pipeline capacity 
: AILY CAPACITY of the “Biggest Inch” line along the 215-mile stretch from the owned jointly by Southern California and 
pipeline which brings natural gas from Colorado River to Los Angeles were added Southern Counties Gas Companies. 
West Texas fields to Southern California con- _last fall to take care of the increased capacity. The 150,000,000 cubic feet increase in 
sumets was increased 150,000,000 cubic feet Addition of the three Clark compressors steps capacity is almost equal to the line’s 175,000,- 
when three new compressors went into op- up daily capacity of the Texas-California pipe- | 000 cubic feet total daily delivery when first 
id eration at the Blythe compressor station: line to 705,000,000 cubic feet. made operative in November, 1947, officials 
ms Seventy-three miles of 30-inch looped pipe- Both the line and the Blythe station are of the two companies pointed out. 
p, 
h ’ ° ° a 
« | Employee’s slogan advertises drive in Brooklyn 
WAKE EVERY day safety day” won out tinuous drive to maintain a top safety record. ing June and July. As a public service re- 
over 200 entries in a slogan contest spon- Winner of the contest, Mrs. Anna L. Russo, minder, the winning slogan, “Make every 
sored among its employees by the Brooklyn is employed in the customers’ service depart- day safety day,” is being sent out on automo- 
Borough Gas Co., Coney Island, New York. ment, a company which rolled up a no “lost _ tive equipment through the area the company 
F The contest was one of the features in a con- _time’’ accident record in all departments dur- _ serves. 
B- 
st . . 7 * . . . 
; | IGT offers course West Virginia utility starts office construction 
if — INSTITUTE of Gas Technology has 
inaugurated a home study course in natu- 
ral gas production and transmission. The 
course, prepared in cooperation with the 
American Gas Association, is open to all 
rt students and utility employees who are 
iy unable to attend Institute classes. It is being 
= offered under several plans to suit the needs 
n and circumstances of individual enrollees or 
i gtoups. Further information about the 
at course can be obtained from the director, 
Institute of Gas Technology, 17 West 34 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
NACE prepares abstracts 
: A 346-PAGE book containing 3512 abstracts 
4 of articles and books on corrosion has 
; been published and is now available from the 
r National Association of Corrosion Engineers. 4 major contribution to the progress and beauty of the community was started by United Fuel Gas Co., 
é The articles are from more than 500 periodi- Charleston, when it began construction of its new 11-story general headquarters building September '1. 
g cals, published all over the world in 1948 The building will be in two parts: a rectangular office shell and a low unit facing the river for audi- 


and 1949, 


torium and cafeteria. Exterior of the modern structure will be buff terra cotta and blue aluminum 
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Servel names Menzies president, Jones board vice-chairman 


UNCAN CAMERON MENZIES has 

been elected president, general manager 
and a director of Servel, Inc., succeeding 
W. Paul Jones who becomes vice-chairman 
of the board. On October 1, Mr. Jones 
became president of Kellett Aircraft Co., 
manufacturers of military helicopters. He 
will act as consultant and advisor to the 
Servel organization, but will devote as 
much attention as possible to the affairs of 
Kellett Aircraft. 

Mr. Menzies is vice-chairman of the execu- 
tive committee and a director of Ball Brothers 
Inc. of Muncie, Ind. He was executive vice- 
president and general manager of that com- 
pany from 1950 until June of this year. 

For many years, Mr. Menzies was as- 
sistant to the president of Johnson & 


Personal 
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Johnson, and vice-president of the Johnson 
& Johnson Research Foundation. He is a 
director of Kent Plastics Corp., Aridor Co., 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corp., and Ball De- 
partment Stores. 

Mr. Jones became president and general 
manager of Servel, Inc. in 1949. As vice- 
chairman of the board he will serve in an 
advisory capacity. Before his association 
with Servel, he was vice-president and di- 
rector of the Philco Corporation in charge 
of the refrigeration division. Before joining 
Philco, he was an executive vice-president 
at Fairbanks-Morse Home Appliances and 
was president of the Refrigeration Products 
Co., Evansville, Indiana. 

Louis Ruthenburg, president and general 





W. Paul Jones 


Duncan C. Menzies 


manager of the company from 1934 until he 
was succeeded by Mr. Jones, is Servel’s 
chairman of the board. 


Luella Fisher retires from Iroquois to direct television show 


FTER 23 years as home service director 

of the Iroquois Gas Corp., Buffalo, 
Mrs. Luella M. Fisher is embarking on a 
brand new career as a television cooking 
expert. She has been counselling Western 
New York State homemakers over WBEN- 
TV's five-day a week program, “Plain 'n’ 
Fancy Cookin’ since September 6. 

Mrs. Fisher left her position with Iro- 


quois on August 31, and has been succeeded 
at the utility by Mrs. Mollie D. Thompson, 
formerly assistant home service director. 
Mrs. Fisher, one of the nation’s pioneer 
home economists, is a charter member of 
the American Gas Association’s first Home 
Service Committee, and served as one of its 
early chairmen in 1929. At that time, she 
was employed by the Erie Stove Company. 


Hitz retires after 40-year career in gas operations 


EDWARD HITZ, executive assistant to 

. the vice-president in charge of operations, 
retired from active service with Central Hud- 
son Gas and Electric Co., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., on September 1. 

Mr. Hitz’s retirement marks the climax 
of a career that started in 1914. 

He began his career as a helper and later 
worked as meter reader, fitter, meter prover 
and gas meter repair man. 


In 1927 he was made a gas engineer, gas 
superintendent in 1929, and general superin- 
tendent of gas distribution in 1946. In 1952 
Mr. Hitz was promoted to gas operating 
manager and was appointed to his present 
position May 1 of this year. 

During his career, Mr. Hitz has written 
numerous articles for industry publications. 
His most outstanding was a paper on “Ex- 
perience in Leak Proofing Bell and Spigot 


Jones leaves Oklahoma Natural to accept Toronto post 


AKAH L. JONES has resigned his posi- 
tion as Tulsa district manager, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co., to accept the position of 
general manager of the Consumers Gas Com- 
pany of Toronto, Canada. 
Mr. Jones had served the Oklahoma Natu- 
ral Gas Company since 1936. He became Tulsa 
district manager in February, 1951. 


Wall moves up with Pioneer 


I. (STONEY) WALL of Lubbock, Texas, 
. has been named executive vice president 
of Pioneer Natural Gas Company. Prior to his 
present appointment, Mr. Wall was vice-presi- 
dent of Pioneer and served as president of 
West Texas Gas Company before the con- 
solidation of the companies that now make up 
Pioneer Natural Gas Company. 
Mr. Wall this year completed his 27th con- 
secutive year with the gas industry. He started 
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In his new position, Mr. Jones will have 
complete charge of all operations of the To- 
ronto utility company which manufactures and 
distributes gas to 170,000 customers in To- 
ronto and surrounding municipalities. The 
company is building a transmission line which 
will connect with a natural gas pipeline 
at Niagara Falls. When this line is completed, 


Natural 


to work for West Texas Gas Company only a 
few days after the company was organized in 
1927. 

Mr. Wall was recently elected president of 
the Lubbock Chamber of Commerce and is 
president of the Southern Gas Association. 

He is a graduate of the Missouri Military 
Academy of Mexico, Mo., and the University 
of Kansas where he achieved national renown 
for his participation in collegiate football. 


Joints,” written in 1936. The paper won him 
conspicuous recognition and for it he was 
awarded the American Gas Association Beal 
Medal for contributing the best technical 
paper to the industry duging that year. 

Mr. Hitz has been active in industry or 
ganizations for many years. He has been i 
member of the American Gas Association 
since 1920, and a charter member of the 
Society of Gas Operators. 


the company will supply its customers with 
natural gas from Texas. 

Active in national and regional association 
work, Mr. Jones has held important posts ia 
the American Gas Association, Southern Gas 
Association, Oklahoma Utilities Association 
and is a past national president of the Ne 
tional Office Management Association. 


Monnier new vice-president 


HARLES F. MONNIER has been elected 

vice-president in charge of operations, 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Syracust, 
New York. 

Mr. Monnier, associated with the powel 
company since 1927, has served since 199 
as general operating superintendent of elee 
tric and gas operations, eastern division. 

He is a graduate of Worcester Polytech 
nic Institute, Massachusetts. 
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H. PALMATIER and Charles W. Cald- 

_ well have been named vice-presidents of 
Rockland Light and Power Co., Nyack, 
New York. Francis E. Manley has been 
elected an assistant vice-president. 

Mr. Palmatier joined the company in 
1923 as an appliance salesman. He was 
promoted to appliance sales manager in 
1924, and to general sales manager in 
charge of all sales and new “business opera- 
tions for the company and its subsidiaries 
in 1933. He has been active in committee 
work for the Edison Electric Institute, the 


American Gas Association, and the Penn- 
sylvania Electric Association. Mr. Palmatier 
is currently serving in the A. G. A. Eastern 
Natural Gas Regional Sales Council. 

Mr. Caldwell joined the sales department 
of the Fitchburg (Mass.) Gas & Electric 
Light Co., in 1917. He became associated 
with the Beverly (Mass.) Gas and Electric 
Company in 1924 and was promoted to sales 
supervisor of that utility in 1928. Mr. Cald- 
well served as sales manager of the Glouces- 
ter (Mass.) Electric Company and Glouces- 
ter Gas Light Company in 1935 and a year 





Rockland Light and Power announces vice-presidential elections 


later was appointed assistant manager of the 
Exeter & Hampton Electric Company. He 
has since served as general manager, vice- 
president, and a director of that utility. 

Mr. Manley, a graduate of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, joined the 
general staff of the Rockland Light and 
Power Company in 1935 and, in succeeding 
years, has been in charge of the acquisition 
and management of the company’s real 
estate, general office buildings, and rights- 
of-way program. He is a member of New 
Jersey Utilities Association and Pennsylvania 
Electric Association. 


Coates and Craig join Trans-Canada Pipe Lines in Calgary and Toronto 


HARLES S. COATES has been appointed 
executive vice-president and general man- 
ager of Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited. In 
that capacity, Mr. Coates will direct the con- 
struction and operation of the 2,200-mile pipe- 
line which will carry Alberta natural gas east- 


Two utility employees attain 


WO MORE gas company employees have 
completed work in the course in Ameri- 
can Gas Practice conducted under the aus- 
pices of American Gas Association by Pro- 
fessor Jerome J. Morgan. The course is 


Fred Palin promoted in Union 


DERICK R. PALIN has been appointed 
assistant general manager of Union Gas 
Company of Canada, Chatham, Ontario. 
Mr. Palin joined Union Gas in 1936 as 
assistant comptroller and assistant treasurer. 
In 1942, he was appointed comptroller, sec- 


Rector named to aid Oates at 


HILIP RECTOR has been named adminis- 

trative assistant to James F. Oates, Jr., 
chairman and chief executive officer, The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago. 

Mr. Rector has served Peoples since 1947 
in the statistical and market research depart- 


ward as far as Montreal. His headquarters are 
in Calgary. : 
Mr. Coates resigned as senior vice-president 
of Tennessee Gas Transmission to accept the 
new position. 
Also announced was the resignation of 


divided into two parts: 1) production of 
manufactured gas and 2) distribution and 
utilization of city gas. 

Harry Raymond Ottey, engineering as- 
sistant with the Harrisburg (Pa.) Gas Div., 


Gas Company of Canada 


retary and treasurer. He will continue, in his 
new position, as secretary and treasurer. 

H. J. Denison, formerly assistant comp- 
troller, has been named comptroller to suc- 
ceed Mr. Palin. 

Mr. Palin is a member of the Institute of 


A. P. Craig as director of shipbuilding for 
the Defence Production Department in Ot- 
tawa, and vice-president of Canadian West- 
inghouse to become vice-president in charge 
of sales for Trans-Canada. Mr. Craig’s head- 
quarters will be in Toronto. 


certificates from gas practice course 


the U. G. I. Co., has been awarded certificates 
for parts 1 and 2. 

Roy W. Sager, superintendent of the 
Michigan Gas Utilities at Coldwater, has 
completed part 2. 


Chartered Accountants of Ontario. He has 
been active in gas industry activities for many 
years, and was recently elected second vice- 
president of the Canadian Gas Association. 
He is an active member of the American Gas 
Association’s Accounting Section. 


Peoples Gas Light and Coke in Chicago 


ments. Before joining the company, he was 
employed by National Gas and Electric Co., 
Benton Harbor, Mich., and by Stone & Web- 
ster Service Corporation. 

Mr. Rector holds a master of business 
administration from the University of Chi- 


cago and a bachelor of science in chemical 
engineering from Purdue University. He is 
a member of American Gas Association, 
American Chemical Society and American 
Statistical Association. 


Bolender succeeds Jones, who returns from Florida to Illinois 


OHN C. BOLENDER has been promoted to 
the new office of vice-president and general 
manager, The Peoples Water and Gas Co., 
North Miami, Florida. His promotion follows 
the resignation of Roy E. Jones, who was ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the company. Mr. 


Jones has returned to Waukegan, IIl., as vice- 
president of the North Shore Gas Company. 
Both Mr. Bolender and Mr. Jones belong to 
American Gas Association. Mr. Bolender is an 
active member of the Operating Section, while 
Mr. Jones is serving this year as a member of 


the General Management Section’s Managing 
Committee. 

While in Florida, Mr. Jones was president 
of the Florida-Georgia Gas Association and 
treasurer of the Gas Institute of Greater 
Miami. He is also a member of the Western 
Society of Engineers. 


Vinet leaves Roper to join Wood Manufacturing and subsidiaries 


oe VINET, director of sales promo- 
tion, Geo. D. Roper Corp., Rockford, IIl., 
has been named sales director of A. R. 
Wood Manufacturing Co., producers of gas 
chicken brooders. 

Mr. Vinet, prominent in the gas industry 
for many years, will also help direct sales 


of two subsidiary organizations, Norwood 
Products Co., manufacturers of stock and 
poultry equipment and Northco Ventilat- 
ing Equipment Co., which produces ven- 
tilating equipment for farm buildings. He 
had been affiliated with the Roper organiza- 
tion since 1939, and had been director of 


Watkins succeeds Harmer in West Virginia 


HALE WATKINS has been named secre- 

. tary of the West Virginia Oil and Natu- 
tal Gas Association. He succeeds Hardin R. 
Harmer, who has resigned in order to devote 
his full time to the practice of law. 
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Mr. Watkins is a graduate of West Vir- 
ginia University, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1934. Since 1946, he has been associated 
with the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
in New York. 


sales promotion since 1948. 

Mr. Vinet, former chairman of the Train- 
ing Committee, National Council, Manufac- 
turers Section, Liquefied Petroleum Gas Asso- 
ciation, serves on several important committees 
in the American Gas Association. He is prom- 
inent in the industry as a convention speaker. 


Kaiser follows Fry in Detroit 


RED A. KAISER has succeeded John A. 

Fry as president of the Detroit-Michigan 
Stove Company. Mr. Fry, who has served the 
company for 50 years and as president since 
1932, was elected chairman of the board. 
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Names in the news—roundup of promotions and appointments 


Utilities and pipelines 


Eart G. PLaAyForD, business promotion 
manager, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Toledo, has 
been promoted to business promotion coordi- 
nator of the Columbia Gas System Service 
Corp., New York. 

J. Witiarp Potter Jr., editor and gen- 
eral manager of the Pomeroy Daily Sentinel, 
has joined The Ohio Fuel Gas Company's 
information department in Columbus. 

ROBERT WILLIAMS has been elevated to 
assistant vice-president, Binghamton Gas 
Works, Keystone Gas Co., Inc., and Home 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh Group Affiliates of Co- 
lumbia Gas System. 

A. B. LAUDERBAUGH has been named as- 
sistant vice-president of The Manufacturers 
Light and Heat Co., and other Pittsburgh 
Group companies in the Columbia System. 
He has served the company for 26 years. In 
the same company, Ray A. NEWBOLD has 
been named employee relations director. 
Formerly assistant director, he assumes re- 
sponsibilities of D. J. EGAN, who continues 
as Pittsburgh Group vice-president. WALTER 
A. STERMER is now the company’s industrial 
sales manager. He has been assistant manager 
since 1953, has served the company since 
1929. 

E. L. Harpotp has been appointed super- 
visor of stores and ARTHUR WILLIAMS is now 
assistant supervisor at Lone Star Gas Co., 
Dallas. 

PAuL McBurnetr has joined Lone Star 
as editorial assistant to the editor of the 
employee newspaper, Blue Blaze. 

Rosert E. HERMANN, supervisor of bill- 
ing for Texas Gas Transmission Corporation 
since 1949, has been appointed manager of 
market statistics. 

Wirtiam L. STANTON has been named 
manager of the corporation’s gas supply de- 
partment in Shreveport. 

Stuart E. McMurray, assistant treasurer 
of The Peoples Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh, 
has been elected treasurer to succeed H. D. 
BorGer. Mr. Borger, formerly vice-president 
and treasurer, has relinquished the treasurer's 
office, and will devote his entire time to the 
vice-presidency. 

CHESTER GILLUM, assistant supervisor, 
The Dayton Power and Light Co., Ohio, 
succeeds GEorGE E. DuANE as head of the 
industrial gas department. Mr. Duane retires 
after 29 years with the company. In 1952 he 
was awarded a Hall of Flame certificate by 
the American Gas Association for outstand- 
ing service to the industry. 

WarREN N. Fairiee succeeds A. A. 
CHARONNAT as superintendent of stores, Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco. Mr. 
Charonnat has served the company for 32 
years, while Mr. Fairlee is a 20-year veteran. 

F. G. SANDSTROM, division engineer, Con- 
solidated Edison Company of New York, 
has been elected 1954-55 president of the 
Society of Gas Operators. He succeeds J. J. 
DowLING, vice-president, The Connecticut 
Power Co., Hartford. 


W. T. NIGHTINGALE, president, Mountan 
Fuel Supply Co., Salt Lake City, is now 
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president of the city’s chamber of commerce. 

Natural Gas Pipeline Company of America, 
Chicago, has promoted WAYNE SIMPSON to 
superintendent of accounting division, and 
RosBeErT C. BryYAN to chief auditor. Mr. Simp- 
son succeeds S. L. MILLER, who died on June 
9, Before the promotion, Mr. Simpson was 
chief auditor and Mr. Bryan was administra- 
tive assistant to the assistant treasurer and 
secretary. 

Vircit F. Bowyer, 30-year veteran with 
The Peoples Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been appointed manager-system gas 
supply for Consolidated Natural Gas Co., 
the parent company. Since beginning his 
term of service with Peoples as a civil 
engineer in 1924, Mr. Bowyer has held 
many responsible positions. He has been at 
various times head. of the lease and right- 
of-way department, special executive repre- 
sentative, and was, until his advancement, 
assistant to the president of Peoples. 

Cart R. SPENCER, one of the early pio- 
neers of the natural gas industry in western 
Pennsylvania, retired August 1 to complete 
a 43-year career with New York State Natu- 
ral Gas Corporation and The Peoples Natu- 
ral Gas Company. Also retiring on the 
same date was Roy J. SULLIVAN, with The 
Peoples Natural Gas Company nearly 45 
years. 

M. K. WRENCH was named to the new 
post of operating manager of the Omaha, 
Neb., Metropolitan Utilities District. Mr. 
Wrench, who has served as general superin- 
tendent of gas operations, has been with the 
district for 15 years. 

ELLO E. RICHARDSON, general superintend- 
ent of the Cambridge Gas Light Company, 
has been appointed assistant general man- 
ager of the company. 

Two promotions to key auditing posi- 
tions in the San Francisco general office of 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company have 
been announced. L. W. (TED) CoUuGHLAN 
was made assistant comptroller and T. R. 
SALM was appointed general auditor suc- 
ceeding Mr. Coughlan. 

L. L. Dyér, Lone Star Gas Company comp- 
troller, retired August 31 after 35 years in 
Lone Star accounting operations and active 
participation in gas industry groups. 

Tom WARDEN, veteran right-of-way and 
claim agent, also retired August 31 after 37 
years with Lone Star Gas Company. 

JAMES J. SHEEHAN has been elected vice- 
president of Piedmont Natural Gas Com- 
pany. He will continue to be responsible for 
all residential and commercial sales of the 
company. 

Mr. Sheehan joined Piedmont Natural 
Gas as sales manager in July, 1951, moving 
to Charlotte from Galveston, Texas, where 
he was sales manager of the Southern 
Union Gas Company. Before his association 
with Southern Union Gas in 1940, he was 
connected with gas companies in New Eng- 
land for many years, and with the firm of 
Stone & Webster in Boston and New York. 

Five district managers of Oklahoma Nat- 
ural Gas Company have been promoted to 


the position of district vice-president. They 
are: A. F. Hotmes, Enid district; E. € 
McANINCH, Ardmore district; C. H. Ricg, 
Shawnee district; P. V. Root, Muskogee 
district; T. H. STERLING, Oklahoma City 
district. 


HENRY A. HUBBARD is now sales represen. 
tative in the Dallas area, for the Americag 
Meter Co., with offices in Corpus Christi. 

Borg Warner Corp., Chicago, announces 
that R. C. CONNELL has been elected vice 
president of sales in the Norge Div. In the 
same division, R. T. MUSSELWHITE is water 
heater sales manager, and HAROLD BULL is 
director of distribution. 


GEORGE M. EDINGER is now sales manager 
of the Burrell Corp., Pittsburgh. 

R. H. HINCKLEY, after 20 years as vice 
president and general sales manager, has re 
signed from the General Water Heater Corp, 
Burbank, California. He is succeeded by J. R 
VAN CurREN. In the same company, FRANK 
Co.eT has been appointed controller and gen. 
eral office manager. 

WituaM C. GREEN has been appointed 
manager of the Cincinnati branch, the Maytag 
Co., succeeding L. F. Wess, who died op 
June 28. GERALD E. ANKENY, former assistant 
manager, Richmond branch, is now assistant 
sales manager. 

RALPH F. HORNBACH is now general man- 
ager of the new special products div., Geo. D, 
Roper Corporation. 

JOHN CRIM is now sales engineer, Roberts. 
Gordon Appliance Corp., Buffalo. 


WitiiAM J. TROELLER, JR., assistant sec 
tion head, research division, Standard Oil De 
velopment Co., has completed 30 years’ service 
with the organization. He is an active member 
of the American Gas Association. 

Dr. Cart T. AsnHsy, chief engineer for 
refrigerators and freezers at Servel, Inc., has 
been: appointed to the same post for air con 
ditioners. In the same organization's air con 
ditioning division, G. O. KUHEN has been 
promoted to technical assistant to H. R 
NIELSEN, manager, and R. L. Kirse has been 
appointed assistant service manager. 

C. L. HEwrrt, Jr., has been named manager 
of heating and air conditioning sales, Perma 
glas Div., A. O. Smith Corporation. C. L 
TRACEY has been appointed southeastern dis 
trict manager, in the company’s same division, 
with headquarters in Atlanta. 


Selas Corporation has expanded into the St 
Louis area. The new zone will be headed by 
ROBERT M. BRECKENRIDGE. 


Three personnel advancements to new 
positions in the Texas distribution division 
of United Gas corporation have been a 
nounced. C. L. MorGan, formerly Houstoa 
division manager, has been named to the 
position of operating superintendent for the 
Texas distribution division. E. M. CANNOW, 


East Texas division manager at Jacksonville, | 


has been promoted to Houston divisio# 
manager. LEroy G. MALLOCH, McComb dit 
trict manager of the Mississippi distribution 
division, has been promoted to the pose 
tion of East Texas division manager @ 
Jacksonville to succeed Mr. Cannon. 
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Harold R. Basford 


of San Francisco, founder of H. R. Basford 
& Co., wholesale distributors which intro- 
duced Ruud water heaters, died on Sep- 
tember 1, a day before his 81st birthday. 

Mr. Basford was chairman of the board 
of his company and was a past-president of 
the Pacific Coast Gas Association. He was 
a member of American Gas Association. 


Max W. Ball 


petroleum consultant, died of a heart at- 
tack in Washington, D. C. on August 29 
at the age of 68. 

A graduate of the Colorado School of 
Mines, he began his career with the U. S. 
Geological Survey, later becoming chairman 
of its oil board. During World War II, he 
was a special assistant to the deputy pe- 


troleum administrator, and joined the In- 
terior Department in 1946. Mr. Ball was 
chief of the Interior Department's Oil and 
Gas Division until 1948, when he resigned 
to devote his time to private business. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Amalia 
Ball, a son, Douglas and a daughter, Mrs. 
Jean Kaslof of Israel. 


Raymond Little 


sales promotion manager of the Gas Ap- 
pliance Manufacturers Association, died on 
September 12 of a heart attack. His age was 
54. 

Mr. Little, a graduate of the University 
of Pittsburgh, was employed by the Equi- 
table Gas Co., Pittsburgh, for more than 25 
years before joining GAMA. While with 
the utility company, he served as industrial 
engineer, supervisor of architects and build- 
ers service, commercial sales supervisor, 
supervisor of conversion burner sales, di- 
rector of heating sales, commercial sales 
manager and utilization engineer. 

He was a member of American Gas Asso- 
ciation, and had been chairman of the 
Architects and Builders Service Committee, 
the Committee on Housing, and other im- 


portant Residential Gas Section committees. 
Mr. Little was named chairman of the Residen- 
tial Gas Section in 1954, and after serving 
several months, resigned to join the Gas Ap- 
pliance Manufacturers Association. 

Mr. Little is survived by his wife, Eliza- 
beth Reese Little, a daughter Miriam Jane 
and a son, Lieut. (j.g.) Wilfred Reese, on 
active duty with the Navy. 


Martin C. Madsen 


chief engineer for Northern Natural Gas 
Co., Omaha, since 1944, died suddenly on 
September 4. He was 61 years old. 

A graduate of Cogswell Polytechnical 
College, San Francisco, he served several 
oil companies and the Continental Con- 
struction Company (now Natural Gas Pipe- 
line Company of America) before joining 
Northern Natural in 1944. 

Mr. Madsen was affiliated with American 
Gas Association, Midwest Gas Association 
and Independent Natural Gas Association. 
He was a member of working committees in 
A. G. A., American Standards Association 
and American Society for Testing Materials. 

Survivors include his wife, two daughters 
and four grandchildren. 





Rates and taxes 
(Continued from page 28) 

and, secondly, that they must have been 

received without restriction. The Treas- 

uty Department and the lower courts 

have sometimes overlooked the second 

qualification. 

A review of a few of the cases decided 
under the doctrine will illustrate its op- 
eration. 

It has been generally held that, where 
contested items have been impounded or 
deposited in escrow pending a determi- 
nation of their ultimate disposition, they 
do not constitute income until after such 
determination is made if the restriction 
was imposed prior to their collection. 
The inference here is that, if they were 
unrestricted when received, such funds 
constitute income regardless of what may 
later transpire. 

Another modification of the rule is 
found in the Board of Tax Appeal’s de- 
cision in the case of Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company. In that case amounts which 
were in excess of established tariff rates 
were impounded by court order pending 
a decision as to the gas company’s rights 
to such amounts. The company was given 
the option to use these funds by pledging 
bond to cover its contingent liability to 
repay them. After it was decided that the 
company had the right to retain the 
amounts collected, the courts held that 
the funds were taxable in the year that 
service was rendered. Apparently, the 
existence of the option to conditionally 
withdraw the impounded funds operated 
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to nullify the restriction. 

The decision rendered by the Tax 
Court in the Bates Motor Transport 
Lines, Inc. case illustrates another appli- 
cation of the claim of right doctrine of 
interest to the utility industry. The truck- 
ing company was required to bill the gov- 
ernment for its services at the prevailing 
tariff rates, although its contract called 
for payments at lower rates which could 
not be immediately determined. Excess 
charges were ultimately refunded to the 
government after the circumstances per- 
mitting their accurate computation had 
transpired. The Tax Court permitted the 
trucking company to reduce its taxable 
net income for each of the years in which 
the service had been rendered to the ex- 
tent of the refunds applicable to each. In 
this case the taxpayer had never invoked 
a claim to the higher rates initially col- 
lected. 

For the most part, the foregoing dis- 
cussion treats with circumstances and 
conditions underlying the taxation of 
utility rate increases as they existed be- 
fore the advent of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 on August 16, 1954. Its 
authors gave recognition to the existence 
of a tax problem in the forced repayment 
in one year of amounts considered to be, 
and treated as, taxable income in a pre- 
vious year. The new law does not-delve 
into the contributing causes of the prob- 
lem, but does offer a measure of tax re- 
lief to companies caught in such cir- 
cumstances, 

Under Section 1341 of the 1954 Code, 


if the amount repaid exceeds $3,000, 
the taxpayer may reduce his income tax 
for the year of repayment by the greater 
of either of the following amounts: 


(a) The tax paid during a previous 
year directly attributable to the 
inclusion of amounts repaid dur- 
ing the current taxable year, or 

(b) The tax computed at existing cur- 
rent rates on the amounts repaid 
during the current taxable year. 


If the tax credit computed in (a) ex- 
ceeds the amount of income tax other- 
wise due for the current year, the excess 
may be claimed as a refund. 

In either case tax relief is granted in 
the year of repayment. The income tax 
return for the prior year in which the 
increased rates were received is neither 
amended nor reopened. However, no al- 
lowance for interest is made for the tax 
paid in the earlier years attributable to 
amounts later refunded or repaid. The 
new provision is applicable to refunds 
made in taxable years beginning after 
1953 and ending after enactment of the 
1954 Code on August 16, 1954. 

Although Section 1341 is available to 
any taxpayer finding himself in an analo- 
gous position, it has special significance 
and reference to regulated public utili- 
ties. It does not solve all of the com- 
plexities involved in the relationships, 
handling, interpretation and taxation of 
utility rate increases, but it does go a 
long way in ameliorating the future work 
of the utility tax accountant in this field. 
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Safety school 


(Continued from page 8) 


checked. And this is one of the main 
reasons why, during its recent period of 
expansion, the gas industry definitely did 
not keep its accident prevention efforts 
consistent with its growth. Much money 
and manpower continues to be lost. Man- 
agement must come to realize that our 
accident rate can be reduced materially 
by adoption and support of a planned ac- 
cident prevention program. This course 
is the first sizable step toward that goal.” 

As now set up, presentation of the new 
course takes two days. The first day be- 
gins with a general introduction of Acci- 
dent Prevention Committee members and 
their students, followed immediately by 
a survey of background and statistical 
data on the gas industry's accident record 
and its position in the nation’s safety 
picture. This leads directly into the pres- 
entation of the first main topic of the 
course, “The Philosophy and Basic Prin- 
ciples of Accident Prevention.” Other 
main heads covered during the first day: 


How to Set Up a Safety Program. 

How to Make a Safety Talk. 

Investigating and Analyzing Acci- 
dents. 

Summary of Day’s Topics. 

Question and Answer Period. 


On the second day’s agenda are: 


Planning and Conducting a Safe Op- 
erations Meeting. 

Methods of Securing Favorable 
Worker Response. 

How to Maintain Interest in a Safety 
Program. 

Summary of Entire Course. 

Presentation of Regional Plans and 
Data. 

Question and Answer Period. 


Following the presentation of each 
main topic, the important points raised 
are elucidated further by group discus- 


sion and the showing of pertinent car- 
toon films, sound slides, charts and 
graphs. Course students are repeatedly 
urged to ask questions and to bring up 
safety problems arising in their own 
work. 

In all, nine sound slide films, three 
movies and two safety graphs are used to 
point up the main themes of the course, 
and 13 pamphlets and booklets dealing 
with every aspect of accident prevention 
are distributed. 

Coffee and lunch breaks offered an ex- 
cellent opportunity for gathering in- 
formal but invaluable reactions to the 
course. At Amarillo, Wichita, and Fort 
Dodge the reactions were enthusiastic. 
Here are some samples: “I think we 
ought to have meetings like this on a 
regular basis.”” ‘Don’t see why this kind 
of thing shouldn’t include every em- 
ployee in the company, all the way up 
and down the line.”’ “I'd sure like to see 
the statistics on my outfit!” “Let's have 
more stuff like this—it really nails this 
safety business down and clinches it.” 
“I hope this means they're going to keep 
these safety programs alive from here on 
in. 

Questionnaires were handed out at the 
end of each course. They contained a list 
of questions designed to determine how 
well the course had succeeded in its main 
objectives. Sample questions are: 


Has this course helped you to better 
understand and possibly solve some of 
your accident prevention problems ? 

Has your interest in accident preven- 
tion been stimulated ? 

Do you believe this course will be of 
future assistance to you ? 

Do you recommend that it be given to 
other supervisors ? 

How can it be improved ? 


Here again the answers were extremely 
encouraging, in some cases downright 
flattering: “I don’t see how this course 
could be improved.” “It's 100 percent 


just the way it is.” “My interest in acc. 
dent prevention has been stimulated 109 
percent.” “If possible, should be broad. 
ened to include employees under super. 
visory rank.” And in almost every case 
the answer to all questions was an up. 
qualified approval. 

In summing up for Northern Natural 
and the A. G. A. Accident Preventiog 
Committee, Messrs. Travis, Williams 
Beaumont, Johnson and Papich were un. 
derstandably pleased with the results of 
their course’s shake-down run: 

“There has always been a definite need 
for an accident prevention program in 
the gas industry, a program tailored to 
the industry and aimed at improving the 
accident prevention background and 
knowledge of supervisory personnel. The 
need for such a program has never been 
greater than it is today, and we feel that 
this course has proved to be the answer 
to that need. Our reception in Amarillo, 
Wichita and Fort Dodge certainly indi- 
cates that the course should be adopted by 
the industry as a whole. It affords a splen- 
did opportunity for regional gas associa- 
tions to hold clinical surveys of their 
high-frequency-rate members, isolate the 
causes, and institute immediate corrective 
action.” 

Later, back in his Omaha headquar 
ters, Marv Travis reported a flood of en- 
thusiastic telephone calls about the course 
from all over Northern Natural’s system, 
“I don’t know of any training activity for 
field personnel in our company’s his 
tory,” he said, “that has had the enthusi- 
astic response and acceptance of this 
course. 

As a result of its successful trial run, 
the present over-all format of the new 
A. G. A. Accident Prevention Course 
will be permanent. The course’s availa- 
bility to the industry on a regional basis 
was announced at A. G. A.’s Sixth Am 
nual Accident Prevention Committee 
Conference at Hartford, Conn., Septem 
ber 15-16. 





Industrial relations 


(Continued from page 20) 





holding that the employer did not have to 
reinstate employees who went on strike to 
protest his refusal to bargain with one of 
the unions (Ohio Ferro-Alloys Corp. vs. 
NLRB, 54 ALC 1139). 

On successive days, an employer was ap- 
proached by unions claiming to represent 
his employees, and demanding bargaining 
sessions. In view of these conflicting claims, 
the employer refused to bargain with any 
union until it had certified by the Board 
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after a secret ballot. Immediately after the 
refusal to bargain, one of the unions called 
a strike, and the other filed an election peti- 
tion. Union offers to return to work were 
rejected, and the strikers were told by the 
employer that if men were needed in the 
future, the strikers’ new applications for 
work would be considered along with all 
other applications. 

Dismissing the unfair practice charges 
against the employer, the Court stated that 
he was justified in refusing to recognize 
either union while faced with their con- 
flicting claims. These claims caused a good 
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faith doubt as to which union really repre 
sented the employees. Further, during the 
pendency of the election petition, it would 
have been unlawful for the employer to ree 
ognize either of the unions. 

Exemption of small utilities from NLRB 
jurisdiction—Under recent revisions of the 
jurisdictional procedures of the National 
Labor Relations Board, the Board will not 
assume jurisdiction of labor-management 
relations of any local power, gas and wate 
utility company unless the company does @ 
gross annual business of three million dok 
lars or more. 
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Lincoln links dealers 


(Continued from page 19) 


safe as to make parts replacement im- 

practical, the matter is brought to the 

supervisor's attention and he makes a 
nal call-back on the customer. 

A bonus plan for appliance leads 
furnished by employees has been put into 

tion. Each employee is given two 
small books. One is a coupon book in 
which he jots down the name, address 
and other information of sales prospects 
and the other is an award book which 
explains the cash prize given for the 
sale of each type of appliance either new 
or used. The awards are as high as $8.00 
for a lead that results in a sale of an 
appliance. 

The market survey made in Lincoln in- 
dicated that serious consideration would 
have to be given to TV as an advertising 
medium. The advertising schedule was 
changed in early 1954 to allow more of 
the budget to favor that media. News- 
papers, however, are still the major 
method used to reach the prospective gas 
users. The gas company attempts to co- 
ordinate all advertising of its own with 
that of dealers and manufacturers during 


special campaigns. 

The market survey data indicated the 
principal reasons for preferring gas 
ranges are speed and economy. Electric 
ranges were preferred mainly for clean- 
liness and modernity. Recognizing these 
reasons for preferences for gas ranges, 
the company advertising copy has put 
the main emphasis on the positive ad- 
vantages of gas while all visual presen- 
tations have stressed the automatic and 
most modern features of the top quality 
gas range, and the ease at which it may be 
cleaned. 

Clark Deane feels that while it is still 
too early to measure accurately actual 
sales results, there is no doubt that the 
Lincoln area has at least maintained the 
1953 rate of sales during 1954. Most 
other adjacent areas have indicated de- 
clines. There has been a definite gain 
in up-grading—a 160 percent increase in 
CP and fully automatic ranges over a 
similar period in 1953. 

The greatest pride of the company in 
the ADP, however, is the tremendously 


improved dealer relations which in time 


can only result in greater gas appliance 
sales. 





Public relations 


(Continued from page 16) 


portance and effect on the ultimate con- 
sumer. First information target of this 
program has been to tell the discovery 
and development story of natural gas, 
emphasizing that production is the key 
to supply—that it is more important to 
get natural gas at its real competitive 
value than not to get it at all. INGAA is 
working through A. G. A. member com- 
panies, where necessary, to present the 
story of exploration, production and 
transmission. Many of you have seen the 
INGAA advertisements and other mate- 
rial, all of which are doing a capable job 
of telling of gas industry teamwork. 

A third national program, sponsored 
by GAMA, is aggressively telling the 
various publics about product and fuel 
superiority. This campaign has devel- 
oped a strong public voice for the gas ap- 
pliance industry. Its activities range from 
fighting obsolete building codes to mak- 
ing surveys and making available mate- 
tials for magazines, newspapers, radio 
and television. 

Final partner in the gas industry's in- 
formation drive is the National Coun- 
cil for LP-Gas Promotion. This group is 
making great progress in telling the story 
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of gas beyond the mains. It is populariz- 
ing the name of LP-Gas and familiariz- 
ing the American public with what it is 
and how it serves them. 

Thus the effort grows in scope. We 
know the major problems facing us in 
our relations with the public. We are 
taking, individually and collectively, ag- 
gressive steps to raise our barometer of 
success. We are tackling public relations 
issues with a fervor never before seen in 
the gas industry. 

Every one of us engages in public re- 
lations during the course of the working 
day. Nevertheless, for many of us or- 
ganized public relations is still a new 
experience. For all of us, much basic 
work remains to be done. 

We face and will face for a long time 
to come, an immense conversion job of 
a type that may not be apparent in your 
minds at this time—the job of convert- 
ing public apathy, misunderstanding, 
and sometimes disfavor into understand- 
ing and good will. This job requires a 
united industry front. The practical in- 
formation, materials and ideas supplied 
by our national associations can be 
adapted to local situations and put to 
work on a community basis. No half- 
way measures will suffice. , 

Here are a few of the things we should 
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1954 
OCTOBER 


10-13 *Controllers Institute of America, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. 

11-13 *American Gas Association Annual 
Convention, Atlantic City 

18-22 ——— Safety Council, Chicago, 


25-29 *American Dietetic 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 


1-5 *National Metal Exposition, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (A. G. A. will exhibit) 
8-9 *University of Kansas, Southwest 
Petroleum Industry Gas Measure- 
ment Institute, Liberal, Kansas. 
8-11 *American Petroleum Institute, Chi- 
cago, Til. 
8-12 *National Hotel Exposition, Kings- 
bridge Armory, New York, N. Y 
15-17 *American Standards Association, 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York, N. Y. 
16-20 *American School Food Service 
Association, Miami Beach, Fla. 
(A. G. A. will exhibit) 

17-19 Southeastern Gas Association, Sir 
Walter Hotel, Raleigh, N. C. 
28-Dec. 3 *American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, Statler Hotel, New 

York City. 


: 1955 
JANUARY 


13-20 *National Housewares & Home Ap- 
pliance Exhibits, Chicago, Ill. 

16-20 «National Association of Home 
Builders Convention, Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. (A. G. A. 
will exhibit) 

24-25 Industrial Furnace Manufacturers 
Association, Detroit, Mich. 

24-26 °A. G. A. Home Service Workshop, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

28 *Pennsylvania Gas Association, 
Mid-Winter Sales Conference, Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


MARCH 


7-9 *Mid-West Gas 
Paul, Minn. 

7-11 *National Association of Corrosion 

Engineers, Chicago, III. 
G. A. General Management 
ion, Spring Conference, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

24-25 *New England Gas Association, 

Annual Meeting, Boston, Mass. 


APRIL 


12-15 *A. G. A. Distribution, Motor Ve- 
hicles and Corrosion Conference, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Association, 


Association, St. 
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Personnel service 





SERVICES OFFERED 


Sales or Executive Assistant—To top food service 
equipment manufacturer or distributor. Thirty 
years’ experience, purchasing, personnel train- 
ing, production management and sales. Broad 
knowledge layout and design institutional 
facilities, characteristics and performance of 
heavy duty equipment. Officer, excellent 
health, to retire September. Prefer locate in 
East; will travel anywhere. (52) 1785. 

Chemical Engineer—Twenty-one years’ experi- 
ence in modern gas plant operations and proc- 
ess engineering, employed, desires position 
with advancement potential in gas or petro- 
gee industry. Would consider consulting. 


Mechanical Engineer—Successful practicing me- 
chanical engineer with substantial background 
of unusual experience in design and layout of 
equipment in the utility field. Qualified to 
undertake difficult assignments which may in- 
volve limited projects. Competent in the prep- 
aration of diagrams, specifications and esti- 
mates. Skilled in planning routine and 
supervision of technical staff. Eastern seaboard 
preferred. 1787. 


Financial-Accounting Executive—Experienced in 
electric, gas, water, telephone utilities, seeks 
assignment as controller, treasurer or budget 
director. Skilled administrator, keen analyst. 
Thorough knowledge modern accounting tech- 
niques, IBM, auditing, finance, costs controls, 
budgets, systems and procedures, credits, in- 
surance, taxes, pensions, government contacts. 
Harvard trained—business administration, ac- 
counting, financing, statistics, law. Can re- 
locate, U.S. or abroad; knowledge languages. 
Available immediately. 1788. 

Property Manager—Utility plant operation 
and/or bottle and bulk LPG experience. Record 
of productiveness on previous properties, three 
employers in past 17 years. Northeast to North- 
west location preferred. 1789. 

Manufacturers Sales Representative—For past 21 
years have managed sales, last in the New 
York Metropolitan area, for one leading na- 
tional manufacturer of ranges and heaters. 
Seek new connection involving promoting and 
merchandising domestic gas appliances prefer- 
ably in the New York area. Top notch per- 
formance and references. 1790. 


Research Statistician—B.S., M.S. and Ph.D. in 
few months. Excellent background in the 
natural sciences and mathematics. Expert in 
sampling design and modern statistical anal- 
ysis techniques. Sixteen years diversified 
experience in technological and economic sur- 
veys and research studies. Fine writing 
ability; experienced in the preparation and 
editing of technical and non-technical reports. 
Prefer Metropolitan New York area. 1791. 


Natural Gas Engineer—young, registered profes- 
sional engineer with B.S. degree seeks chal- 
lenging position with opportunity for profes- 
sional development. Six years diversified 
experience in distribution design and construc- 
tion. Prefer Southwestern location but would 
consider any location. 1792. 


Accounting Executive—C.A. (equivalent C.P.A.) 
Budget Director multi-service utility—electric, 
gas, tramways, desires staff appointment U.S. 
East Coast. Married, immediately available 
(34). 1793. 


Executive—English Public School education, 
trained at London in British Gas Appliance 
Industry, immigrating to U.S.A. on October 21, 
seeks appointment in American gas utility or 
appliance industry. 1794. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Manufacturers Representative—For distribution 
of line of gas-fired incinerators by one of the 
oldest manufacturers in the county. Planning 
changes in sales representation and have some 
choice territories open for live men having 
kindred lines. 0740. 

Salesmen—For manufacturers of gas boilers, fur- 
naces, conversion burners and floor furnaces, 
territory available for additional salesmen on 
commissioned basis. Prefer men who now are 
traveling territory with allied, non-competi- 
tive lines. Applications strictly confidential. 
State qualifications and territory preferred. 


Home Economist—Natural gas utility in the 
Southwest. State qualifications and experience, 
enclosing picture in letter. One position is for 
supervisor who can direct work in one district. 
Must be able to give cooking schools, demon- 
strations, home calls. Position for home econ- 
omist may be without experience. Degrees re- 
quired in both. 0742. 


eT 


Gas Manager—New England manufactured gas 
property. Must be experienced in sales and 
are and possess Sagheround in administra. 
ion of gas property. State starting sal 
quired. 0743. ite +o 

Heating Engineer—Experienced heating engi- 
neer required by national manufacturer of gas 
heating equipment. Duties involve product de. 
velopment and testing. Three to five year’ 
experience and knowledge of A. G. A. testing 
procedures required. Salary open. 0744, 

Gas Sales Engineer—Southern City, 15,00 popula. 
tion, operating combined public utility, water 
electric, and gas, under a three-man commis. 
sion, desires to employ gas sales engineer 
capable s ee natural ee under 3 
years of age, salary range, to 
month, 0745, — 

Engineer—must have five to ten years’ experi. 
ence in gas distribution system design work. 
a degree required. Pacific North. 
west manufactured gas company Preparing for 
conversion to natural gas. Start $5000 to $a 
ve year, ample opportunity to advance. Give 
ull details as to education, experience, marital 
and military status. 0746. 

District Sales Supervisor—Connecticut utility 
has opportunity for capable, experienced map 
(preferably between 30 and 45) to supervise 
small force in promoting sales of all gas ap. 
pliances and some electric appliances in fast. 
growing district. Must have sales experience, 
demonstrated supervisory ability and thorough 
knowledge of all types of gas appliances. 

Sales Manager—for established eastern manu. 
facturer of gas-fired boilers. Should have ex. 
perience in securing dealers and distributors 
and creating sales programs. Will be respon. 
sible for expanding sales on Atlantic seaboard, 
Salary commensurate with experience. 074, 

Industrial Engineer—Eastern gas utility has 
vacancy in the industrial section of its sales 
department offering excellent opportunity te 
an experienced engineer. Reply giving age, 
education and experience. 

General Manager—to assume administrative te 
sponsibilities and complete direction of a 
manufactured gas utility. In addition to pre- 
vious supervisory experience, must have sales 
and technical background. Salary commense 
rate with ability and experience. Submit back- 
ground, experience, and salary requirements, 
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consider in this conversion process: 


(1) We should all place our public 
relations activities on an organized basis. 
Some companies will find that a public 
relations department best suits their re- 
quirements. Others will prefer to hire 
outside counsei or rely on current per- 
sonnel. The method should be tailored 
to meet the local situation. 

(2) Comprehensive surveys by trained 
personnel to determine employee and 
public attitudes can be most helpful in 
preparing for public relations programs 
and evaluating the results achieved. 

(3) We must establish better liaison 
and better communication with our em- 
ployees. I suggest that we take our em- 
ployees ever more into our confidence 
and that we treat them as regular mem- 
bers of our team. Supervisors and local 
managers should be thoroughly trained 
in modern communication methods. We 
must consult with them and give them 
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responsibility. Public relations, like 
charity, begins at home. Explanation of 
the different problems through employee 
publications and personal contacts is an 
effective means of building team spirit. 

(4) We must establish closer liaison 
than ever before with the daily economic 
life of our communities. Public relations 
gimmicks and one-shot campaigns are 
quickly forgotten. Only a sincere con- 
tinuing effort to become good citizens 
will do the job. Employees should be 
given every opportunity to play an active 
role in their communities. Company ex- 
ecutives and local managers should make 
a standard practice of sitting down with 
civic leaders, fraternal groups, the press, 
and others, to discuss mutual problems. 

(5) Whenever new company policies 
or actions become necessary, employees 
and opinion-forming groups should be 
informed in advance. Frank, sincere ex- 
planation of contemplated changes and 


the reasons for them will avoid many 
nasty problems. 

(6) Any complete program requires 
each section of our industry to become 
better acquainted with the problems of 
the other sections. Producers, transport 
ers, distributors and manufacturers all 
must have understanding and a common 
goal. We are an industry, not separate 
and competing provinces. 


Let us remember these thoughts: 


Public relations is “‘what you are, not 
what you say you are.” 

Our first task is to see that our house 
is in order and to keep it that way. Onc 
that is done, we must speak up and 
proudly tell the story of modern gs 
service. 

Let’s change the old saying “What you 
don’t know will not hurt you” and re 
ognize that “What your public doesat 
know is bound to hurt you!” 
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A.G.A. 
Advisory 
Council 


FRANK H. ADAMS.........-- Toledo, Ohio 
MME MEEBEE.. sc ccccccce Rochester, N. Y. 
 & BERTOLETTE........ Hartford, Conn 
1 = | 8 ee Chicago, Ill 
eo). Philadelphia, Pa 
GLENN W. CLARK. ..Oklahoma City, Okla 
STUART COOPER........ Wilmington, Del 
STUART M. CROCKER....New York, N. Y. 
HENRY FINK.......... ..+.Detroit, Mich. 
RALPH L. FLETCHER...... Providence, R. I. 
>, ++++..Detroit, Mich. 
BP MREEINE 5 00 ccccces Birmingham, Ala. 
C. H. GUEFFROY.......... Portland, Ore. 
W. G. HAMILTON, JR.....Philadelphia, Pa. 
A) Nashville, Tenn. 
R. W. HENDEE....Colorado Springs, Colo. 
R. M. HESKETT........ Minneapolis, Minn. 
STANLEY H. HOBSON....... Rockford, Ill. 
BPE vinccccsccccaces Dallas, Texas 
SRERGH, IR. cccccces New York, N. Y. 
WALTER E. LONG....... Philadelphia, Pa. 
2 a4. Newark, N. J. 
EARLE J. MACHOLD...... Syracuse, N. Y. 
N. C. MCGGOWEN......... Shreveport, La. 
J. F, MERRIAM.........006. Omaha, Neb. 
JAMES S. MOULTON. .San Francisco, Calif. 
ROBERT W. OTTO.......... St. Louis, Mo. 
RUTHER: cacnccces Birmingham, Ala. 
J FRENCH ROBINSON....New York, N. Y. 
SS. RODEY, JR..... + «++New York, N. Y. 
LOUIS RUTHENBURG...... Evansville, Ind. 
ALVAN H. STACK........... Tampa, Fla. 
ALLYN C. TAYLOR.......... Reading, Pa. 
PAUL R. TAYLOR........ New York, N. Y. 
R. J. VANDAGRIFF......... St. Louis, Mo. 
TOM P. WALKER.......... Houston, Texas 
ee Chatham, Ontario 


CHANNING W. WILSON... .Baltimore, Md. 
HARRY K. WRENCH....Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gert TACHRY 2. ccc cccccces Dallas, Texas 


PAR COMMITTEE 


Chairman—James F. Oates, Jr., The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Chairman—Frank H. Lerch, Jr., Consoli- 
dated Natural Gas Co., New York, 
N.Y. 


LABORATORIES MANAGING COMMITTEE 


Chairman—Arthur F. Bridge, Southern 
Counties Gas Co. of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

















GAS APPLIANCE 

MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Sheldon Coleman, Coleman Co., Inc., 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Man. Dir.—H. Leigh Whitelaw, 60 East 42nd 

St., New York 17, N. Y. 


CANADIAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—S. B. Severson, Dominion Natural Gas 
Co., Ltd., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Exec. Sec.-Tr.—Warner A. Higgins, Room 

804, 6 Adelaide St., E., Toronto 1, On- 

tario. 


FLORIDA-GEORGIA GAS 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—C. L. C. Kah, Florida Public Utilities 
Co., West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Sec.-Tr.—Joseph Frink, Florida Power and 
Light Co., Miami, Fla. 


ILLINOIS PUBLIC UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—C. W. Organ, Central Illinois Light 
Co., Springfield, III. 

Sec.-Tr.—T. A. Schlink, Central Illinois Light 
Co., Springfield, III. 


INDIANA GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—E. G. Peabody, Citizens Gas and 
Coke Utility, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sec.—V. C. Seiter, Citizens Gas and Coke 
Utility, Indianapolis 9, Ind. 


THE MARYLAND UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—J. Frank Blake, Jr., Conowingo Power 
Co., Elkton, Md. 

Sec.—Robert L. Smith, 26 West Patrick St., 

Frederick, Md. 


MICHIGAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—D. H. Gerhard, Consumers Power Co., 
Saginaw, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—M. G. Kendrick, Michigan Consoli- 

dated Gas Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


MID-WEST GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—M. B. Cunningham, lowa Power and 
Light Co., Des Moines, lowa. 

Sec.-Tr.—Harold E. Peckham, Northern States 
Power Co., St. Paul 2, Minn. 





NATURAL GAS AND PETROLEUM 
ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


Pres.—S. B. Severson, Dominion Natural 
Gas Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sec. and Asst. Tr.—S. C. Hanna, United 
Gas & Fuel Co. of Hamilton, Hamilton, 
Ontario. 





Associated organizations 












NEW ENGLAND GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Roy E. Wright, NEGEA Service Corp., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Man. Dir.—Clark Belden, 10 Newbury St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 






NEW JERSEY GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—H. E. Carver, City Gas Co., Maple- 
wood, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr.—Frank C. Pesveyc, Public Service 
Gas & Electric Co., Newark 1, N. J. 





OKLAHOMA UTILITIES ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Earl J. Newlin, State Fuel Supply 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sec.—Kate A. Niblack, 2415 Oklahoma Bilt- 
more Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—E. D. Sherwin, San Diego Gas & 
Electric Co., San Diego, Calif. 

Man. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 2 Pine St., 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—J. Henry Long, Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Sec.—R. W. Uhler, Harrisburg Gas Div., 
United Gas Improvement Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA NATURAL GAS 

MEN’S ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—F. N. Wolf, Equitable Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Exec. Sec.—George Doying, 2619 Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 






SOUTHEASTERN GAS 
ASSOCIATION 
Pres.—John O. Sholar, South Carolina Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Columbia, S. C. 
Sec.-Tr.—Edward W. Ruggles, North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 





SOUTHERN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—C. |. Wall, Pioneer Natural Gas Co., 
Lubbock, Texas. 

Man. Dir.—Robert R. Suttle, 1932 Life of 
America Building, Dallas 1, Texas. 





WISCONSIN UTILITIES 
ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Harold P. Taylor, Wisconsin Public 
Service Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Exec.-Sec.—A. F. Herwig, 135 West Wells 
St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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